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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE trial of Jacob Sharp was much shorter than 
most people anticipated, in view of the length of 

time which it had taken to secure a jury; and the 
result was probably a still greater surprise. Those 
who did not know the strength of the evidence, but 


= 


who did know the difficulty of securing conviction 


in bribery cases, did not anticipate so decisive a ver- 
dict. The jury were out only thirteen minutes, and 
there must have been no doubt in their minds as to 
Sharp’s guilt. The evidence against him was cir- 
cumstantia), but it was extremely strong. The 


history of the Broadway Railroad was set out in 


clear light, and that history led naturally to the 
crime of which Mr. Sharp now stands convicted. It 
was shown that the organization was a mere form, 
that Mr. Sharp was the real person in the transac- 
tion, that the Broadway franchise was purchased of 
the Board of Aldermen, that Mr. Sharp had in his 


possession at that time a large sum of money for the 


speedy disappearance of which he could not account, 


that a considerable part of this money was in bills of 
large denominations, that at the time of the granting 
of the franchise by the Board of Aldermen Mr. Sharp 
declared toa friend that he had ‘‘ fixed the Aldermen.” 
All these facts, taken together with many others 
which confirm and strengthen the chain of evidence, 
brought home to the astute briber the crime which 


will probably send him in his old age to the State 


prison. 


The morals in the Sharp case are numerous, but 
they are writ so plain that he whoruns mayread. It 
is the first case in New York of condemnation of any 
person for offering a bribe ; and it bad come to be 
taken for granted that conviction for such a crime 
was impossible. The possibility of conviction is now 
demonstrated. Not afew of us had begun to despair 
of ever getting results out of our present jury system; 
it is demonstrated that a result is not impossible, 
though it still remains a question whether it might 
not be obtained more easily and cheaply by some 
other method. Too much credit cannot easily be 
given to the admirable manner in which Judge 
Barrett has presided throughout the trial, and the 
vigor and efficiency with which the prosecu‘ion has 
been conducted by the District Attorney and his assist- 


‘ants. Pessimists had come almost to believe that cor- 


ruption is so universal as to be regarded as a venial 
offense, and biibery a necessary evil to be tolerated. 
It is demonstrated that even in New York Oity, 
where public opinion on this subject has been most 
debauched, there is a conscience which needs only 
to be aroused to be invincible. Oonservatives long 
dreaded and successfally resisted the change in the 
law allowing an accused to testify in his own behalf. 
Bat this permission had a large influence in securing 
the conviction of Jacob Sharp. He might have gone 
on the stand and sworn to his own innocence, and 
told the jary what he did with the sums of money 
which passed through his bands. He did not; and 
his silence told heavily against him ; it is, indeed, 
probable that his silent evidence against himself 
carried more weight than that of any one witness. 
But there is a moral more worthy to be pondered by 
young men than any or all of these ‘onbined. 
America, especially Young America, is taught by 
many teachers to admire shrewdness and success, and 
to sneer at the conscience which puts manacles on 
shrewdness and interposes obstacles to success. 
Jacob Sharp is a typically shrewd American. He is 
well named. He Jacks no resource of shrewdness, 
and bas been impeded in his career by no seruples of 
conscience. His native cunning bas been aided by 
years of experience in all the arts of corruption and 


in all foxlike doublings to hide his tracks. And now, . 


at seventy years of age, the keen pursuit of wealth 
and power by this man, eminent in the devices of un- 
scrupulous shrewdness, comes to its close, leaving him 
broken in mind and body, a prisoner, an object of 
contempt by the many, of pity by the few, of respect 
by none ; deserted by all the friends of his corrupting 
prosperity in this hour of his adversity, in which 
everything worth living for has been gambled away 
for this wretched ending, clung to only by the faith- 
ful wife, whose ministration to him in his sickness 
and shame and imprisonment is the one ray of sun- 
light in a picture otherwise altogether dark, and 
compels the otherwise stern judgment to relent, 
under the conviction that even in Jacob Sharp there 
must have been something true and faithful which 
this wifely instinct could perceive and to which this 
wifely fidelity could cling. We leave the corrupter 
of the community to the judgment of the courts of 
justice; as to the man, ‘‘Judge not, that ye 


be not judged ; for with what judgment ye judge ye 
shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again.” But this we 
judge: that shrewdness without conscience is a poor 
equipment even for this life, to say nothing of a life 
to come. 


It is reported in the New York ‘‘ Tribune” that 
sufficient returns from the local assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor for and against the new constitu- 
tion proposed have been received to insure its adop- 
tion by about three-fourths of the whole vote. It is, 
indeed, claimed by the opponents of this constitution 
that it must be formally adopted by the General 
Assembly at Minneapolis. Bat if it is true that three- 
fourths of the local assemblies have already signified 
their approval, this formal ratification by the General 
Assembly will follow almost as a matter of course. 
The chief features in the new constitution are, we 
believe, its special provision to aid co-operative 
enterprises by the constitution of a special Oo opera- 
tive Board ; the increased power conferred on the 
General Executive Board, especially to settle all 
strikes and disputes ; the provision for the organiza- 
tion of trade assemblies within the Knights of Labor 
organization, thus giving to the latter something of 
the character of the Federated Trades-Unions; and 
the following clause, which is certainly unexpectedly 
radical, on the temperance question : 

‘** No local or other assembly or member shal! directly or 
indirectly give, sell, or have any ale, beer, or intoxicating 
liquors of any kind, at any meeting, party. sociable, ball, 
picnic, or entertainment whatever, appertaining to the 
order. Any member found guilty of violating this clause 
shall be suspended not legs than six months, or expelled. 
No fine shall be imposed for this offense. Any local or 
other assembly so offending shall be suspended daring the 
pleasure of the General Executive Board, or shall have its 
charter revoked by said Board.’’ 

It is rather curious that the ‘‘ Tribune,” which 
reports this official action of three-fourths of the 
Knights of Labor Assemblies, three days later coun- 
sels Mr. Powderly that ‘* mere fulmination against 
the liquor traffic registers no progress toward better 
things ;’’ that ‘‘ waat is needed most is,some indica- 
tion that his disapproval of the traffic is being com- 
municated to the order over which he presides.” 
What greater indication than this constitutional 
provision does the New York ‘*‘ Tribune” want ? 


It is evident that the half-holiday Jaw is nota 
dead letter in this State, at least not in the city of 
New York. Business houses are very generally rec- 
ognizing it, and closing at twelve or one o'clock. 
The movement is so general that the railroads are 
putting on special Saturday half-holiday trains. The 
Erie road runs two such trains leavirg a little before 
one o’clock ; the Ontario & Western and the Weat 
Shore each one half-holiday train, one leaving at 
1:15, the other at 1:45. By these latter roads one 
may leave the city after the Saturday’s business is 
done, and arrive in the heart of the Shawangunk 
Range or the Oatrkill Mountains in time for a drive 


or a game of lawn tennis before early tea. The in- 


creased facility which these two latter roads afford 
for reaching the mountains are a great boon to 
overworked New Yorkers, who by their aid can in 
from two to four hours’ time be landed in the hill 
country, far, not only from the heats and the malaria 
of the city, but also from the sea atmosphere of the 
coast, thus getting quickly that change of air which 
is often the best of all medicines. We should like tc 
see these roads try the experiment of a special half- 
holiday rate of fare for tickets good only on the half- 
holiday train going out and on the early Monday 
morning or late Saturday evening returning train. 
We do not like Sunday travel, but we like still less 
the compulsion which keeps in prison in the city 
men who could be released by a low fare and a 
return to the city ready for work early Monday 
morning. 


There seems to be an impression in some quarters 
that there is danger of over-education in this coun- 
try. Figures, however, do not confirm any such 
impression. On the contrary, they show that while 
the population increased in the decade between 


1870 and 1880 thirty-three per cent., the number of | 
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students in orlleges increased less than four per cent. 
So that the danger uf over education of any consider- 
able mass of men in this country is still remote. 
In Germany, however, that danger seems to be pres- 
ent and real. One of the Halle University professors 
has recently published a series of articles in which 
he shows that in the last twenty years the number of 
students in the German universities has doubled, and 
that during the last five years, while the increase of 
populatioa bas been five per cent., the inesease in the 
pumber of students at the universities has been about 
twenty six per cent., or almost an exact reverse of 
the conditions obtaining in this country. This great 
increase of specially trained men is already showirg 
itself in the very serious overcrowding of all the pro- 
fessions and occupations in which educated men are 
in the babit of finding a livelihood, and Professor 
Oonrad declares that as a consequence the educatad 
class in Germany is beginning to exhibit the same 
discoptent with existing conditions which exists 
among the working classes, and he predicts from this 
kind of discontent the most serious consequences. 


We are glad to be able to announce that Miss Jud. 
son, of Wellesley College—there is now, we think, no 
objection to the announcement of ber name and her 
college—has been appointed to Japan as a teacher 
by the unanimous vote of the Prudential Committee. 
This decision has been based on Miss Jadson’s letter 
of May 21, already published in The Ohristian Union, 
although, if weare not mistaken, some attempt was 
made to elicit from her a different expression, if not 
to secure from her a change, of opinion. That our 
readers msy fully understand the significance of this 
action we recall brie fly the hiatory of the case. Last 
Apri], in response to earnest appeals for Christian 
ieachers for Japan, Mise Jadson offered herself, and, 
in reply to letters received from Dr. Alden and Dr 
Olark respecting her religious opinions, and as the 
result of personal conference with the two Secretaries, 
wrote tc them a letter in which she dec'ared that she 
bad impl'cit fai'h in the Bible, that she did not be- 
lieve that it gave ary intimation of future probation. 
that she simply left ia God's hands the future of 
those who seemed not to have in this life a chance to 
accept the salvation offered to all men. In reply to 
this Dr. Alden wrote, and the letter was « flictally 
commupicated to her, that Miss Judson ‘*‘ needs time 
for a quiet examination of S:rip'ure upon the impor- 
tant point of the Lord's teaching in relation to those 
who bave never felt the power of the Gospel of 
Christ.” This letter bore date May 31. This decis 
ion of Dr. Alden has now been overruled by the 
Prudential Oommittee, and Miss Jadson goes out as 
a Obristian teacher upon her statement that she 
‘‘ does not see that God bas told us what he will do 
with such p:ople” as have never felt the power of 
the Gospel of Christ, and that she simply leaves 
them in God's hands. 


The position of the Prudential Oomwittee as it is 
interpreted to the public by its official action in three 
test cases appears to us to be as follows : Ia the case 
of Mr. Hime it was practical'y decided that an 
opinion that the Gospel may be preached in another 
life to those who have never heard it in this, if not 
held dogmatical'y or regard: d as an essential part of 
the Gospl to be proclaimed, is not a sufficient re ‘son 
for recalling or re fasing to return to the field a mie- 
sionary who bas already made good proof of bis 
ministry by his succe-sfal work Inthe case of Miss 
Judson it is further decided that Ohristian agnosti- 
cism respecting the future state of those who have 
never felt the power of the Gospel. whether heathen 
abroad or home heathen in our great cities, is no bar 
to appointment to a position as a Jay teacher in a 
Obristian school under the charge of the Board. Ia 
the case of Messrs. Torrey and Noyes it ia de- 
cided that the entertainment of a hope of a future 
preaching of the Gospel as something not forbid- 
den by Scripture does, under the resolution 
passed at Des Moines, forbid the appointment of new 
men as ordained missionaries to preach the Gospel. 
As we understand the decision in the latter case, 
however, it is based, not upon the independent judg- 
ment of the Oommittee, but wholly upon their 
interpretation of the Des Moines resolution If the 


meeting at Springfield sh ald pass resolutions in- 
structing the Committee ‘to apply in all cases the same 
princip'es which they have applied in the cases of 
Mr. Home and Miss Jud-on, and those principles 
should be faithfully carried out in the future admin- 
istration of the Board, in our opinion the unhappy 


controversy which has so seriously threatened that | 


honorable institution would come to anend. We 
know that it has been said that there is a party in the 
Oon:regational church which desires to secure such 
action from the Board as shall amount to an indorse- 
ment of the doctrine of a future probation, We 
have never, however, heard any individual, either in 
public or in private, express avy desire for such an 
indorsement. We do not believe that any such 
party exists, and if it does we are sure that it has no 
following. Those whom The Ohristian Union repre- 
sents, and who were represented by the late I’ resi- 
dent of the Board, desire nothing more, we are sure, 
than is embodied in the resolutions of the Genesee 
Oonference of Congregational Churches, to which we 
have referred elsewhere in this issue. 


Mr. John Rogers has modeled a statuetteof Henry 
Ward Beecher in clay. S-me ten years ago he took 
the only plaster cast of Mc. Beecher's face that ever 
was taken while he was living, using it for his statu- 
ette of the group of Beecher, Garrison, asd Whittier 
—the preacher, the agitator, and the poet of the 
anti-slavery movement. His present statuette, mod- 
eled since Mr Beecher’s death, represents the great 
orator in the act of addressing an out-of-door audi- 
ence ; his overcoat is on, but thrown back, his atti 
tude almost military, and the expression of his face 
has the felicitous combination of the persuasive and 
the intensely earnest. Both in action and in expres- 
sion Mr Rogers seems to us to have got one of the 
best of Mr Beecher’s moods. There is an inherent 
fitness in calling on one who is pre-eminently the 
sculptor for the people to represent in marble one 
who was pre eminently the orator to the people. 
The committee who have in charge the erection of 
the Beecher statue in Brooklyn might certainly do 
worse, and it wou'd be difficult for them to do better, 
than to take Mr. R>gers’s statuette for that purpose. 
If they should not do £0, we hope that Mr. Rogers 
will give it to the larger public as a statuette in 
plaster. 


GENERAL News —Dr. McGlynn’s ‘forty days” 
have expired. A dispatch from Rome anneunces 
that orders bave been s: nt to the Archishop of New 
York to pub'ish the decree of excommunication. 
In the month of June $16 000 000 were added to the 
tremendous snrp/us in the National Treasury. 
Last weck the E-glish Tories suff-red a startling de- 
fest at a parliamentary election beld in Lincolnshire. 
Proceedir gs bave been ivstitu’ed against a num- 
ber of city officials in Chicago who are accused of 
selling franchises and coutracts ——In the Yale- 
Harvard boat race at New London, Yale was victo- 
rio'#.——-Tbe committee app inted by the New 
York Board of Education to investigate the sub- 
ject of manual training have prepared a report 
favoring its introduction into the public schools of 
the city. The course recommended includes car- 
penter work and cooking. It is estimated that the 
workshop and kitchen ontfit necessary in sixty de- 
partments will $30 000. ——-A very severe dronght 
is being experienced io [!linois and Wisconsin. ——The 
Union Labor party of Ohio is holdiog its convention 
in Ciocinnati as we go to press. Henry George is 
present, but the Granger element in the convention 
is too strong to permit the indorsement of his theory 
that only land should be taxed. ——The most signifi- 
cant Fourth of Ju'y celebration was that at Gettys- 
burg, Penn: ylvania, where regiments from Virginia 
and Penosyivania united. Tne best of spirit pre 
vailed, and the subject of the battle flags was not 
mentioned. 


A CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 


N the spring or early summer of 1885 a few firm 
friends of the Indians and of ¢qual rights met in 
the editorial rooms of The Obristian Union. Their 
object was to endeavor, by conference, to agree upon 
certain definite plans for the solution of the long- 
vexed Indian Problem. The publication of ‘‘Ramona” 
in The Christian Union had already served to awaken 
a wide popular interest in the Indians, who had 
theretofore been regarded with active hostility or 
languid ind/fference by the great m jority of the 
American people. The work at Hampton and Oar- 
lisle bad demonstrated that the race was capable of 
taking oo a Obristian civilization ; but the educated 


Indian sent back to the reservations, from which all 


civil zing i: fluepc-s were carefully excluded, found 
the atiem pt to impart to o hers the life which he had 


relapse into the methods of life and even the dress of 


bis uncivilized companions. The removal of Indians 
from One reservation after another, iv palpable viola- 
tion of treaty obligations, the story of which ‘‘H H.” 
had eloquently told in the ‘‘Oentury of Dishonor,” 
had aroused the indignation of Eastern philanthro. 
pists ; and the reservation of vast tracts of land capa. 
ble of cultivation, but from which all capable cul'i- 
vators were excluded, by a dog-in the-manger policy 
which kept these virgin provinces for the dog who 
did not and could not use them, while the ox, who 
could and would, was shut out, angered the great 
West. The Indian policy of the past dissatisfied 
every one. The effort of this private conference was 
to find a policy which would satisfy both East and 
West ; that is, both the demands of humanity and 
justice, and those of national prosperity and well- 
being. At this conference a few simple principles 
were agreed upon ; perhaps we should say one simple 
principle was agreed upon. This principle, or these 
principles, as the reader chooses to consider it, was 
informally approved, and left to be presented at the 
L>ke Mohonk Oonference, to meet in the foilowing 
October. The Obristian Union c-mmenced at once 
a series of editorial articles to prepare the way for 
tbe successful presentation of this principle at 
that Ornference. It argued, in general accordance 
with the conclusions arrived at, that the time had 
come toab»lirh the reservation system ; to require 
the Indians to conform their life to the laws of 
modern civilization ; to give them the power to 
support themselves, and cease to support them; 
for this purpose, to divide their land among the 
Iadians in severalty, and to purchase, by the Na- 
tional Government, all the unallotted lands at an 
appraised valuation and throw them open to public 
settlement, reserving the cash value for their bene- 
fit in educational institutions and agricultural imple- 
ments. The Obristian Union insisted that this policy 
should be purrued whether the Indians liked it or 
not ; that a reasonable time should be allowed for 
securing their assent, but that then, if th's aszent 
could not be secured, the policy sheu'd be pursued 
without it. When the Like Mohonk Oonference met, 
in October, these pri: c'p'es were embodied in a series 
of resolutions and presented to the meeting They 
evoked a vigorous debate. They were thought by many 
too radical. The proposition to compel the Indian 
to adapt himself to mcdern civilization, and surren- 
der for a compensation the land which he cou'd not 
cultivate, was denounced as a flagrant violation of 
treaty obligations. The position of The Cbristisn 
Union, that the two hundred and fifty thousand 
Indians who had roamed as savages all over the 
American Continent had not thereby acquired a title 
to the land as against the fifty million Furopean 
immigrants who were able to cultivate it and make 
the aforetime wilderness bloom and blossom as the 
rose, was characterized as a specious furm of Social- 
ism. But, after reference to a commit'ee, careful 
consideration there, a report to the Oonference and 


full discuesi »n there, every principle adopted by the | 
preliminary conference was adopted by the larger © 


meeting, and every principle but one for which The 
Obristian Union had contended. What should be 
done if tbe Indian tribes refused to consent to 
accept land in severalty and to sell the undivided 
and uncultivated residue was left in abeyance. It 
is time enough, said the Oonference, to settle that 
question when it arises. Those most familiar with 
the Indians believed that the consent conld be 
ob ained quite as fast as the Governm nt would be 
ready to allot the Jands. 

The resolutions of the Mohovk Oonference embody- 
ing these p inciples were widely published. Tobey 
were read in all the prominent journals of the coun- 
try, from the Atlantic to the Pac'fic Cast. They 
were almost universally welcomed as affurding the 
true solution of the Indian preblem. A c mmit- 
tee of the Oonference, in January following, 
visited Washington to urge the practical adop- 
tion of these measures upon the Administration. 
That committee found in the Admiuvistration a 
manifest desire to do the Indian justice, and a 
manifest perplexity as to the method to be pur- 
sued. The President was inclined to favor a policy 
the reverse. of that suggested by the Lake Mohonk 
Oonference ; to consider fav -rably the plan of mass- 
ing all the Indians in one or two great reservatione, 
and pos poning their diffusion among the peo, |; of 
the United S ates uotil by schools and chu: ches they 
were civiliz-d and educated for citizenship. The 


himself received too much for his enthusiasm ; and Secretary of the Interior was non-committal, waiting 
it was fortunate if, after a brief struggle, he did not ! for light. 


| 
| 
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THE CHRISLTAN UNION. 


Such was the condition of the Indian question one 
year end a half ago. The people of the East were 
at last awakened to a duty of jastice and humani:y 
toward the Indian. The people of the West had well- 
nigh lost patience with the perpetuity of a policy 
which kept on their borders vast tracts of land sacred 
to barbarism, from some of which every now and 
then the barbarians issued to plunder, ravage, and 
destroy. The friends of the Indian bad finally agreed 
as to the precise thing to be done to unite the people 
of East ard West in a common policy. Oongress 
and the Administration were waiting for light. , 

Light has come. The definite policy. firat formu- 
lated in the editorial rooms of The Obristian Union, 
then adopted by the Oonference at L:ke Mohonk, 
has been scc-pted by the country, by the Adminis- 
tration, by Oongress. The country and Oongress 
have gone further than the Conference ; they have 


adopted all the principles urged by The Christian 


Union. They have given the President power toenforce 
the allotment of land whether the Indians will or no. 
The Administration has made a beginning in the 
appoint ment of special agen‘'s to secure the consent 
of certain Indian tribes. It is doing its best to secure 
non political agents for this purpose. The good work 
has begun. The twentieth century will see the whole 
country redeemed from barbarism from ocean to 
ocean ; not an Indian Reservation left. We do not 
think it worth our while, iu the view of this history, to 
waste printers’ ink in discussing the question whether 
the Reservation is a blessing or a curre to the [n- 
dian and the white race. That is settled. The country 
will not go back. We reserve such of our space as 
we can legitimately give to the Indian problem to 
urging on the American public the new duties which 
this new policy lays upon them. Of these duties we 
shall have something to say, we hope next week. 


STRAWS. 


HERE lie before us two recent utterances which 

are of importance as ‘“‘straws.” The first 

comes from the Oorgregational churches. I+ is a 

resolution passed at the Genesee Association of Oon- 

gregational Ohurches (New York State), held Jane 
ifand15_ It is as follows: 


‘* Resclued, That the ‘Genesee Association of Congr ga- 
tional Churches and Ministers’ now in session at Arcade, 
N. Y , pledge tothe American Board of Commissioners for 
F reign Missions our increased affection, prayers, and 
contributions, and we wish to place ourselves on record as 
in cordial sympathy with the epirit and purpose cof the 
President of the Board azd the senior Secretary in their 
unifying and peacemaking endeavors ; and, while in hearty 
accord with the action of the State Association in ‘ disap- 
proving of the appointment to foreign m'ssionary labor of 
men who hold with emphasis, and as an integral part of 
their theological system the doctrine of probation after 
death,’ we at the same time exceedirgly regret the seem 
ingly arbitrary and divisive course of the Home Secretary 
apd the compliance of the majority of the Pradential Com 
mittee in teking the ground that those who do not hold 
with emphasie and as a necessary part of their theological 
system the doctrine that there positively cannot be a re- 
demption after death of those in heathen lands who bave 
never heard of Christ in this life, shall not be commissioned 
as servants of the Board, theugh such simply affirm that 
where the Scripture is either silent or not clear they prefer 

to express Lo positive conviction.”’ | 


We do not remember t> bave seen this resolution 
in the co!umns of either of our Oongregational con- 
temporaries, the ‘‘ Advance” or the ‘‘ Oongrega- 
tionaliat.”” We believe that it correctly defines the 
attitnde of the great m2j>ri y of Congregationalists, 
both East and West. Th+y desire to see the Ameri- 


can Bard neither af printing missionaries to preach 


the doctrine of a fature prota'tion nor misking it a 
condition of appointment that the missionaries hold 
to De. Aldeu’s doctrine that there can be no redemp- 
tion in a future life to those who have never bead 
in this 'ife of Ohrist’s redemption. 

The second straw is a letter from a missionary in 
the employ of ha American Board, and cor firms the 
letter published last week Ic is as follows: 


I trust that we who are abroad may have grace to 
honor our Master. I fear that in some respeets we mission- 
aries have fallen upon sad times A’ least our Home Bec- 
retary and the Prudentiz] Committee are doing their beat 
to reduce the poor missionary to a mere pup; et who has no 
will of bis own, and no theological ideas save their own, 
and who must humbly and sweetly pronounce tbeir shib- 
boleth after their own fasbion. I feel strangely and badly 
on this su’ ject, bat shonid feel worse s'ill (if not resign my 
post) did | not repose covfiitence in the sound sense ana 
luve of iiber y which preveils in our body at home, and 
which will surely put an end to the presentirqaisition. We 
are reduced to grest extremities in reference to men, and 
we cry for men, only to be mocked by the echo of our 
own voice, while at the same time a number of young men, 


least it is preeched, no longer. 


of scholarehip, ability, and plety, desire to come out to us, 
and offer their services to the Board, only to be rej scted 
simply because they won’t swear to that w ich no one can 
clearly prove to betrne’ I had always felt that in serving 
the good Board my lines had fallen into pleasant places 
Bat if our Board has come to be a theological makeweight, 
and its chief cfiicers are to exhaust themselves and the 
Board in their still hunt for her: sy, I am not sure that it is 
not time to reconsider my position. The fact is that this 
subject of ‘‘continued probation’’ concerns us mission. 
aries infinitely lees than it does Dr. Alden and h's votaries 
believe. And asto harmony in miv-sions, they talk as if 
missionaries did not know how to differ in love as much as 
they at home—another thrust at the missionary. 

It has been intimated by some of our contempora- 
ries that the missionaries abroad do not desire such 
men as Noyes and Morse and Torrey to be sent ont to 
the field; that toc mmission them would introduce 
dissensions in ths field. No voices from abroad have 
confirmed this opinion, which is, on the contrary, 
direc'ly contradicted by testimonies which we have 
published from Japan, Ohina, and India. Weak 
our conservative readers to ponder this letter, and the 
one we published last week, and the two or three we 
bave published from Japan, and the joint letter from 
Mr. Hume’s associates in India, and the testimony of 
Mr. E. A Lawrence as to the sentiment among the 
missionaries as he met them, and then candidly con- 
sider whethera policy which has stirred up strife and 
debate at home, and indigration and suggestions of 
resignation abroad, is a policy which, in the interest 
of either the Bard, the cause of missions, or the gen- 
eral work of Christ, shonld be longer continued. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


HERE are in the Puritan Church three schools 
of theology: The Old Orthodoxy, the New 


Orhodoxy, and the Newest ©rthodoxy. The Old 


Orthodoxy holds that: God has chesen from eternity 
an elect number, including certain elect infants, to 
be saved, and has provided for their salvation ; that 
he has chosen another reprobate number, perhaps 
including certain reprobate infants, to be eternally 
lost ; that the damnation of the reprobate and the 
salvation of the elect are equally for his glory ; and 
that the heathen who have never heard of the G.- 
pel are among those chosen for damnation. For it 
bolds that no man can be saved without a knowledge 
of Obrist ; that the light of nature or of conscience 
is wholly insufficient for salvation. We judge from 
Dr. Patton’s recent article in the ‘* Forum” that this 
doctrine is still held to a greater or Jess extent in the 
Old School branch of the Presby‘erian Church. Bat 
we understand the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” to declare 
that it is not held among the Oorgregational 
churches, and we certafuly do not know of any On- 
gregational organ or representative who avows to-day 
belief in it. It was held and publicly preached fifty, 
and perhaps twenty-five, years ago. It is held, at 
We might almost call 
it a defunct Orthodoxy. 

The New Orthodoxy holds that Oaorist died for all 
men ; that the »rovision of salvation is adequate for 
all men ; that no man will be saved except by means 
of that provision which has been made for salvation 
through Jesus Obrist ; that a knowledge of that sa'- 
va'ion is not, however, essential; and that whoever 
in this life sincerely repents of his sins and seeka for- 
giveness and a better life, even from an unknown 
God, will receive eternal life through the Ohrist that 
will be hereafter revealed to him. 

The Newest O ‘thodoxy agrees with the O!d Ortho- 
doxy and with the New O thodoxy tha: the human 
race is a lost race, and that it can be saved only 
through the provision made for salvation by J-sus 
Christ, and it agrees with the New Orthodoxy that this 


provision is ad«quate for the salvation of all men ; 


but it holds, more or less positively, that a know’- 
edge of this provision is essential, and therefore that 
a koowledge will be communica'ed in another life to 
those who have never received that knowledge in this. 

This we believe to be a correct and colorless de fiu)- 
tion of the three schools in the churc ‘es of the Puri- 
ans—'he Od Ovcthodoxy, the New Orthodoxy, and 
‘he Newest Orthodoxy. The present discussion in 
the Oongregational churches is between the New 
Orthodoxy and the Newe-t Orthodoxy. Neither the 
‘*Oongregationalist,” nor the ‘‘ Advance,” nor apy 
other representative of Oongrevatioaal faith avows 
a belief in the Olid Orthodoxy—that is, a limited sal- 
vation for an elect few. What, tben, is the differ- 
ence between the New Octhodoxy and the N-west 
Orthodoxy? It is this: 

The New Orthodoxy believes that every man will 
be saved who would bave believed in Ohrist if he 


had known Ohrist ; the Newest Orthodoxy believes 
that every man will be saved who believes in Obrist 
when he knows Christ. The New Orthodoxy holds 
that some heathen will be saved by Christ, will 
koow and accept bim when they are saved; the 
Newest Orthodoxy holds that some heathen will 
know and accept Obrist, and will besaved when they 
know and accept him. And this is all the difference 
between the New Orthodoxy and the Newest Ortho- 
doxy. Both believe that the heathen are lost and 
must be saved, if at all, by Christ ; both believe that 
OCtrist will save some of them; both believe that 
Christ will be revealed to them hereafter though he 


has not been revealed here; both believe that the 


heathen so saved will sing the new song, ‘‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb that wasslain.”’ But oneschool believes 
that the heathen will be saved first und know 
Ohrist afterward, and the other school believes that 
the heathen will know Christ first and be saved after- 
ward. 

Brethren of the Oongregational churches, is it 
worth while to divide your churches, dismantle one 


of your gieat seminaries, and threaten the integrity 


and work of your great Foreign Missionary Board in 
order to settle this question ? 


THE FOUNDATION OF HOPE. 


OPE has many foundations. It may be tem- 
peramental. Hopeful may be simply a man 

of fine physique, good digestion, good lungs, good 
blood. The foundation of hope may be the stomach. 
Hope may be sentimental. Hopeful may live in the 
unreal ; he may dwell always ina castle in the air. 
He may convert his hovel into a palace, and his 
dirty children into winged cherubs. He may live in 
hope because he lives in a lie, like an inmate of a 
lunatic ward who converts a paper head dress into a 
crown, a thr: e-legged stool into a throne, and her- 
relf into a queen. Such a hope is always expecting 
but never achieving Hope may be due to signs of 
the times. Hopefal may cultivate the habit of look- 
ing on the bright side of things. HH. may resolutely 
sh 't bis eyes to the signs of danger, and believe, not 
what is true, but what is pleasant ; like the boy who, 
kept in by the rain of a three days’ southeaster, 
watches the scudding clouds and insists on discovering 
in every break the evidence of a ‘‘ clearing up.” All 
these are false foundations. Health may give way, 
and then hope dies out. The air-castle dissolves 
when the dream is over and real life begins. The 
rain does not cease because the weather signs are 
falsely read. Tbe true foundation of hope is God. 
It is not by accident that the Apostle pu s Faith, 
Hope, and Love inthat order. For Paith is the father 
of H and Hope is the nursing mother of Love. 

Let us set this feurdation of hope in a simple 
sta’ement before the Obristian reader; on no other 
than a Obristian reader will it have any « ffvst. 

There is a God. He is the All-Father. He is 
tbrough the ages bringing bumanity back to its 
home. Love is in all and overall. All things work 
toge' her for good to his loved and loving children. 
Yes! aud even to those who are not loving. For 


even the bunger, the burks, and the rags are God's - 


ministering servants. He will certainly accomplish 
his ends. His word shall not return to him void; it 
shall accomplish that which he pleases; it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto he seut it. Who can 
hold this faith and not have his heart filled with a 
serene hope? Whocan believe in Ubrist as the Re- 
deemer of the world acd not, even in his darkest 
hours, see of the travail of his own soul and be 
ratisfled ? When this faith and this hope fail, the 
eoul’s power of work is cripp'ed, if not ended. When 
Et)jah’s faith and hope die out, and he prays the 
Lord, ‘‘O Lord, take away my life; for I am not 
be:ter than my fathers,” he is summoned away, first 
to the conference at Mount Horeb, then to the chariot 
of fire and the parting. The hope that is to stand 
the tempest must strike its roots down deep intu the 
very foundations of life. The hope that is to sing 
in the midst of the tempest must fly Godward above 
the thunder and the lightning. The hope that is to 
shine in the darkness must bave stored all its lght 
from the San, and keep it safely for the night when 
even the Sun appears to have departed from this 
darkened world forever. 

David's experience affords a dramatic illustration 
of the different kinds of hope, and of the superior- 
ity of hope in God over a!l hope in self or in circum- 
stances. His own son has arisen in rebellion against 
the King, who has been driven from his capital and 
his throne; his trusted friends have turned against, 
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him; he is fleeing, a discrowned and dishonored 
monarch, from before the murderous purpose of his 
own child. In vain he looks for some sign of hope in 
his surroundings. ‘‘ Deep calleth unto deep at the 
noise of thy waterspouts ; all thy waves and thy 
billows are gone over me.” In vain he looks to his 
own temperament, and calls on his own spirit to 
illumine the night. ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, Omy 
soul? and why art thou disquieted within me?... 
O my God, my soul is cast down within me.” Not 
until he gets away from surroundings, and away from 
self, and to God, does he recover his hope : ‘‘ Thou art 
the God of my strength. . . . Hope in God. For I 
shall yet praise him who is the health of my counte- 
nance and my God.” Martin Luther’s experience 
affords a scarcely less dramatic illustration of the 
endurance of a hope that is rooted in this faith in 
God. Troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not 
forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed, his soul 
breaks forth in that magnificent battle hymn of the 
Reformation, ‘‘ A Stronghold is Our God :” 
‘« And were the world all Devils o’er, 

And watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart eo sore— 

Not they can overpower us. 

And let the Prince of ill 

Lock grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit , ; 

For why? His doom is writ: 

A Word shall quickly slay him. 


‘* Ged’s Word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger, 
But spite of Hell shall have its course, 
’Tis written by his finger. 
And though they take our life, 
Goods, honor, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit small; 
These things sball vanish all, 
The city of God remaineth.”’ 


This is better than hoping against hope. It is 
hoping in an eternal bope ; because hoping in Him 


who is the God of hope. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OR clearcut manliness and incisiveness of putting. 
I have teen nothing better of Jate than the edftorfal 
in the ‘‘ Andover Review” for July giving the views 
and position of the four Professors who were ac q1/tted. 
For the use of readers who may not see the ‘‘ Review” 
I quote this pithy paragraph : ‘ The effect on the imme- 
diate administration of the Seminary can be stated in a 
few words. All the Professors remain, and the work 
of the Seminary goes on as usual next September. The 
four Professors who are acquitted remain in undisturbed 
and unquestioned possession. Professor Smyth con- 
tinues in his present position, as the appeal taken In his 
case will vacate the judgment under which he has been 
removed. No one thinks of resigning. If a decision 
like that against Prof«ssor Smvth had been rendered in 
the other cases—a decision affirming no pricciples of 
interpretation, giving no reasons, and upon the basis of 
charges unsupported by the evidence—appeal would 
have been taken, and pending the result the Seminary 
would have gone on as at present. Much more, as 
four of the accused Professors have been spared the 
trouble of appealing, and as, by a pésitive vote of the 
Board, the charges aga'nst them are dismitsed, they 
have every reason to remain in office, and thus, so far 
as in them lies, to save the Seminary to its intended 
uses. An acquitte] from charges to which they have 
p! aded not guilty is not an cccasion for resignation of 
office. The Seminary ts now estab'ished in the interests 
of genuine theo:og!ca! provress, for even the Visitors 
have decided not to remove four out of five Professors 
who advocate the pri:c'ples of ;rogressive orthodoxy, 
and with whore views they are perfectly familtar.” In 
the conclusion the article has this vigorous language : 
“ But nothing comes of this mighty contention but a 
decision, by a vote of two men against one, that a cer- 
tain Professor has, in their judgment, violated the 
re quirements of the creed, and four other decisions, by 
the double value of the President's vote against the sin. 
gle vote of another man, that the other Professors, 
charged with holding precisely the same opinions, and 
tried upon the tame evidence, have not violated the 
requirements of the creed. On what principle or by 
what criteria these various judgments have been reached 
there is no iutimation whatever. The decision of the 
Supreme Court may have 4 representative value. At 
all events, the case now goes to 4 body of men who can 
be trusted not to exceed their legitimate functions, and 
not to shun the use of such power as they actually pos- 
sees.” Populer feeling 1s strongly in the line of the 
above criticlem, with the added feeling that personal 
animosity has been behiad the assaults on Professor 


Smyth. 


The Commencement at Harvard this year has felt the 
brillilancy of the 250ih anniversary last fall in reduced 
attendance of the alumni and friends of the University. 
President Ellfot, who is abroad, was missed. Governor 
Ames followed in the fashion of his illustrious predeces- 
sorsand went in pomp of state, under military escort, to 
Oambridge, but he did not return to the helm of state 
with an LL D. annexed to his name. It is fortunate for 
him that he has not the degree to be responsible for. 
Four Overseers were elected for a term of six years: 
James Russell Lowell, Henry P. Walcott, Francis C. 
Lowell, Theodore Lyman, Samuel Hoar. In his speech 
at the Alumni dinner Professor Palmer made some 
interesting statements as to the cost of pursuing courses 
of study at Harvard. He sent a circular letter to each 
member of the graduating class, and received answers 
from ninety-three per cent. of the class, giving state- 
ments of their college expenses, including room rent 
and tuftion, About one-fourth of the class have spent 
between $400 and $500 a year ; another fourth between 
$650 and $975 ; and sixty students, about one fourth of 
the class, have spent over $1,200, the smallest sum by 
any student being, as reported by Professor Palmer, 
$400, and the Jargest sum $4000. On the other side. 
the side of help in loan funds, scholarships, and 
prizes, last year $36 000 were disbursed, and $1 300 
more will be added to these funds next year asthe income 
of the Greenleaf bequest. Professor Palmer asserted 
that ‘‘the net output of a pcor boy here {s probably less 
than in most New England colleges.” ‘‘I have asked,” 
he sald, ‘‘ a large number of our poorer students why 
they came to Harvard, and they say, ‘I could not afford 
to go anywhere else.’”» Many of the poor students 
also earn a gocd deal by tutoring the rich members of 
the class. Sone, I think, quite pay their way by this 
kind of enterprise. Professor Palmer delivered a health- 
ful lecture to parents: ‘‘ Give your son an allowance 
when you send him to Harvard, and oblige him to stick 
to it. If you ask me,” he continued, ‘‘ what will be a 
suitable s)lowance, I can state itto you. If your boy is 
something like an artist in economy, he may live here 
under $600—he will require to be an artist to accom- 
plish it. If he is able to live closely, carefully, and yet 
with due regard to all that he requires, he may easily 
accomplish it between $600 and $800. If you wish him 
to live here at ease, counting those many advantages 
which money can purchase, $800 to $1 000 may be well 
expended Indeed, I am not sure if I had a boy whose 
character I could trust, could be sure that what was 
leid cut would be laid out wieely, I think $200 more 
might be used by him in the purchase of books and 
other necessaries. I should be confident that every 
dollar I gave him over $1,200 was a dollar of danger.” 
‘Thus the financial question of the cost of sending sons to 
Harvard js scientifically stated. 


BERKSHIRE COMMENCEMENT. 
| EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


HE Berkshire Valley is always a surprise even to 
those whose home-coming is repeated at frequent 
intervals. One carries away a distinct impression of 
the great hills, but the sentiment of that noble sweep of 
mountains suffers no transference; it belongs to the 
hills, and they guard with a vigilance that permits ro 
surprise. The first glance atthe familiar scenes renews 
the wonder and delight of the earllest view, and one 
moves about under a spell woven of the visible beauty 
of the place and the invisible memories of the years that 
have been. The graduates of Williams are persuaded 
that no other Alma Miter evokes In her children q ilte 
so deep and loyal an affection, and that no other Com- 
mencement festivities are quite so idyllic in their charm 
and variety. Something of this charm is due to the 
surpassing loveliness of the shaded streets and the noble 
framing of the mountains ; something is also due to the 
delightful social life which no Wi:liams man ever finds 
quite fully reproduced in any other college. 

The anpual college festival has sometimes been gayer. 
but never more delightful, than last week, when perfect 
weather lent its afd to all the other instrumentalities of 
pleasure. The largest class in the history of the Col- 
lege was graduated on Wednesday, and there is every 
prospect that the incoming class will exceed al] its 
predecessors in numbers. One finds on every hand 
evidence of the sound and high conception of college 
administration which evidently inspires Dr. Carter's 
management of affairs. Increasing facilities for ad- 
vanced study, steady elevation of standards, marked 
develcpment of the echolarly spirit, to say nothing of 
new butidings and of a constant extension cf the mate 
rial basis of the College, testify to the rare efficiency 
aud foresight with which the President is administering 
his onerous trust. 

The absence of the familiar form of Dr. Hopkins was 
felt by all who in fo1mer years have looked forward to 
the grasp of his hand and the kindly welcome from his 
lips as among the greatest pleasures of a return to WIiII- 


lamstown. Graduates and students alike testified on! 


every public occasion to the deep and lasting service 


more than halfacentury. A committee was appointed 
at the Alumni meeting to draft appropriate resolutions, 
and at the Alumni dinner Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie pre- 
sented the following as the report of the committee : 


‘¢The alumni of Williams College, recalling with grati- 
tude the inestimable service which they have each and all 
received from their venerated teacher, Mark Hopkins, do 
not attempt at this time to estimate the value of his life- 
work, nor to measure a man who embodied in himself all 
that his teachirg impressed upon them. They desire sim- 
ply to record their love and reverence for one who by his 
life bore witness to the highest truth, and by his death be 
queathed to the College the inspiring memory of his devo- 
tion to knowledge, his greatness of mind and heart, and 
his sustained and fruitful activity. Identified with -the 
College as teacher and President for more than half a cent- 
ury, Dr. Hopkins greatly advanced its stand'ng, its use 
fulness, and its power. A patient, fearless, open-minded 
stadent, he gave his instruction the large and truthful 
method which is the possession of the great teachers alone. 
Holding truth always as that which makes for character, 
he charged his teaching with the ethical completeness 
which {s the end of education. Enforcing knowledge with 
unbroken appeal to obligation, he identified it to genera 
tions of students with purity of life and with anselfish 
consecration to humanity. 

“The great loss waich the Coliege feels so keenly is feit 
most keenly in the home where Dr. Hopkins’ genial avd 
benignant nature revealed ita kindliest aspects. To her 
who bears his honored name, and to the family, so long and 
so intimately associated with the College, the alumni extend 
their sincerest sympathy. 

“*Gathered in the place which has been consecrated by 
his life ‘work, the papils of Dr. Hopkins resolve to perpetu- 
ate his name by a memoria! which shall be both an enlarge 
ment of the power and usefulness of the College and an 
enduring witness to h's personality. To this end they 
pledge their personal effort, conceiving that they can honor 
their great teacher in no more lasting manner than by 
broadening the foundations of the College to which he gave 
his noble life.”’ 


A further resolution appointed a committee, to be 
called the Hopkins Memorial Fund Committee, to 
formulate a plan for a memorial to Dr. Hopkins, with 
power to carry it into execution. This committee con. 
sists of : the President of the College; David Dudley 
Field, of New York; Frederick J. Thompson, of New 
York ; Marsha]! Wilcox, of Pittsfield; Hiram L Lewis, 
of Chicago; Samuel H. Scudder, of Cambridge ; and 
Francis Lynde Stetson, of New York. ‘ 

The purpose of the gentlemen having this matter in 
charge is to secure a worthy memorial of Dr. Hopkins 
and to awaken among the alumni and friends of the 
College a widespread interest in the project. The 
various Commencement exercises were of unusua! 
interest. Dre. Abbot E. Kittredge and Alexander 
McKenzie were the speakers to the two societies who 
have annual addresses. The Alumni meeting was 
devoted almost entirely to the discussion and adoption 
of a new constitution. Mr. Francis Lynde Stetaon was 
elected President for the coming year. The Alumni 
dinner was the occasion of some excellent speaking. 


Professor Griffen, and Stanley Hall spoke with admi- 
rable point and finish, and the representatives of recent 
Classes left little to be desired in the way of after dinner 
oratory. H. W. M. 


ANOTHER PROTEST. 


By A WORKINGMAN. 


F anything could destroy a workingman's faith and 
hope that there {s a good time coming for the work- 
ers of this world, that effect would be produced by a 
perusal of the printed schemes of salvation which are 
promulgated from time to time by would-be working- 
men’s saviors. Terrible is the man of one book; yet 


most of the theorizers on industrial and social problems, 
One man says the source of all our troubles isthe tar'ff ; 
another ssys that the only difficulty is that we haven't 
tariff enough ; another says that private profits on land 
is the great crime; another says it is great business 
monopolies that keeps us from all getting rich ; another 
says that the sum of all human villainfes {s embodied in 


middleman is the vampire ; another, that the millen- 
nium would be at hand if only the workingmen wouldn’t 
get drunk and be lszy. And so this never-anding web 
of printed paper runs on and on from the press, each 
man extolling his own glorious panacea and pooh- 
poohing all the others as the verlest nostrums, until one 
is ready to say, with the Preacher, ‘‘ Of the making of 
bocks there is no end” but weariness of the flesh and 
the spirit. 

Let these reformers teke thefr faces out of their books 
long enough to see something of the world aai of men 
and women at first hand; and when they oave done 
that, let them acknowledge that we live on a ,:anet and 
not on a fcot-ball; that this planet is obedient to the 


law of gravitation, and not to a vote of the majority of 


which the great teacher rendered to all his pupils for 


Dr. Andrews, of Marietta College, David A. Wells, 


worse is the man of one idea; and this {s the vice of | 


despotic government; another, that the profit of the 
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its human inhabitants; that it is populated with an 
innumerable multitude of organisms whose law of life 
is the destruction of other organisms ; that its noblest 
species, whose existence ts co extensive with the globe, is 
composed of individuals who must be alike the glory 
and the despair o’ their Creator, with the balance at 
present heavily weighted on the side of despair—indi- 
viduals ranging all the way from a status of more hops- 
less imbecility and helplessness than that of thelr 
brothers, the brutes, to that of godlikeness ; individuals, 
the best of them, with a heritage of thousands or mill 
ions of years of bestiality ; individuals, the maj rity of 
them, still selfish, sensual, greedy, as regards their 
moral development, and with only a minimum degree 
of intelligence and physical dexterity as regards their 
material development ; individuals with whoge unhal- 
lowed passions and perverse intellects the mightiest 
moral forces and the grandest enthusiasms have for 
thousands of years been waging hot battle, with the 
most doubtful result. Lot these nine-jays’- wonder 
reformers consider that ‘‘ the world is thelr couatry, 
their countrymen all mankind,” and think of the stu- 
p:ndous mass of immobile material with which they 
have to deal, and then acknowledge that no petty chisel 
of their making, fashfoned however skillfully, can turn 
this rough block of human stone into the goilike image 
of the ideal man. A mightier hand than theirs must 
bring the race to perfectlon—the Hand that has brought 
it out of brutehood into manhood. Any theorist who 
overlooks or blinks the fact that human beings as well 
as human institutions need reforming will be compelled 
to look that fact in the face when he comes to see the 
failure of his theory. Any evolutionist who sees only 
that industrial institutions are passing through a phase 
of development, and sees not the Jarger truth that men 
also are developing and growing, is a one-syed evolu 
tionist. 

Oae of these cure-all-diseases- with-a-single-box-f pills 
reformers has lately set forth her views—o;r view—In 
The Christian Union. Believing as I do in the necessity 
of method and system and intelligent thoughtfulness In 
(so-called) charitable and philanthropic work, or work 
for the helping of the weak, the incompetent, the un 
fortunate, the depraved, the title of her essay—‘' The 
Need of Theoretical Preparation for Philanthropic 
Work ”—attracted me. Here, I said, will be a con- 
demnation of the folly which has disgraced Caristendom 
and fostered lying, fraud, and laz ness through s0 many 
centuries—the ‘‘ giving to him that asks” for alms, in 
contravention of the sound principle, ‘' Ifa man will not 
work, neither shall he eat ;” here will be a condemnatio2 
of the folly of offering drugs to the sick poor wi'hou' 
telling them that disease is a result of the violation of 
natural laws which will confer health if they are 
observed ; here, perhaps. wlll be a condemnation of the 
moral philanthropists who teach sin-sick souls that they 
can be cured by incantations instead of by ceasing to 
do evil and learning to do well ; h re will be an adju- 
ration to all philanthropists to get rid of shams and get 
hold of realities, to get rid of haphazird impulses to do 
good and get hold of rational methods of help. But no. 
1 fiad in this essay no thoughtful attempt to impress 
men and women with the necessity for the wise treat- 
ment of diseases which are as inevitable in the soctal 
body to-day as are physical ills in the bodies of the men 
and women who compose that social body. Al! philan 
thropic work is declared to be made necessary by but 
one cause ; namely, that the ‘‘lion’s share ” of the fruits 
of labor falls to some one else than the worker—a 
proposition, by the way, which there is not the slightest 
attempt made to prove. The wisest charitable work of 
the present time is characterized as ‘‘ frittering” and 
mere “ palliation,” and as such discouraged. Even indus- 
trial training. the one means by which the boy of to day 
who is to be the man‘of to- norrow may become a wealth 
p-oducer, falls by implication under the condemnation 
of our reformer, who declares in the same breath that 
poverty is the cause of all social evils! And the 
‘‘ capitalistic system ” is, it is said, the instrumentality 
by which the evils which call for philanthropic work 
are produced. ‘This is ‘‘ the source of all poverty and 
of all individual wealth.” 

The capitalist system the source of all poverty! 1 
happen to bea member of a craft in which manual 


dexterity is one of the conditions of success. This dex- 


terity is largely a matter of endowment. 1 found it 
easy to become an expert workman and to make good 
wages. But some of my fellow-workmen have ‘‘ flagers 
all thumbs.” They might not turn out more than three 
quatters or perhaps half as much work as I, and 
receive wages in proportion. In the course of a few 
years, other things being equal, I would have accumu- 
lated what my associate would consider wealth, and he 
would be struggling along in the endeavor to win sub. 
sistencs, To what is his poverty and my comparative 
affluence due? Tne capitalist who has employed us 
has, it may be (and in one case this has actualiy hap- 
pened), barely paid expenses, or even lost money. 
Manifestly, then, the capitalist system did not ‘‘ exploit” 
us, but my fellow-laborer’s poverty and my ‘' wealth” 


are due to our different capacities as producing factors. 
Aad wherever you find buman beings you find diffurent 
degrees of prosperity due solely to this cause. Better 
social conditions will give the incompetent or inferior 
workman a larger share of what he produces, but they 
can never lessen the difference in the capacity for pro- 
duction which distinguishes him from his more favored 
neighbor. -Do away with your capitalist system alto- 
gether, give the worker ail that he produces, and, if 
that produce, owing to his incompstence, be not suffi 
clent to maintain him, poverty and pauperism remain. 

If capitalism is the cause of all poverty, it follows 
that where the capitalist system— e¢, the monopolizs- 
tion of the means of production ’—does not prevail, there 
should be no poverty. But among the hundreds of 
thousands of American farmers who own their 0 wn tools 
aud farms and dotheir own work is there no poverty ? 
And if it be said that they are the victims of capitalistic 
middlemen who absorb ‘‘ surplus value,” does it not 
often happen that, on the contrary, the middlemen them. 
selves are the victims, giving higher prices than they 
cin obtain. as in the case of the great wheat speculators 
who have recently failed? The fact i:, that in this as 
in the other ca‘e, the contemner of the capitalistic sys- 
tem takes no account of thefact that wasteful or in- 
efficient labor will result in poverty and, if long con. 
tinued, in pauperism, under any system whatever. 

Here again comes in the vicious narrowness of view of 
which | have spoken, and whica assumes that the whole 
industrial world is divided into two distinct clases, the 
one class great employers of Jabor, who heve nothing 
useful to do, but sit in thelr palatial offices and devise 
schemes for exploiting” thelr employees, by which 
means they become infallibly and immensely wealthy ; 
and the other class factory hands, working fora pittance 
which is continually being reduced, and sinking uni- 
versally and frresistibiy into deeper and deeper sloughs of 
poverty, from which there {s no escape except by a pau 
per's death. [5 it these conditions are not characteristic 
of the great world of industry. They obtain only here 
and there, and now and then. The great profi's and the 
great fortunes are exceptional among the manufacturers, 
and th; fair wages and moderate competencies among 
the workers are the rule. Toe men of vast wealth who 
employ large numbers of the desperately poor are rare 
indeed. 

But what, according to Mme. W., ts the theoretica) 
preparation which our philanthropic workers ought to 
have ? Apparently it is merely the gospel of negation. 
‘The caplialis ic system must beabolished. How? And 
what then ? What is the new scheme which the phil- 
anthropic worker is to advocate? -ofit-sharing and 
co-cp-ration are condemned. W nat better improvement 
oo the present industrial order is proposed ? No answer 
is given to these interesting and spontaneous q iestions. 
‘* Carthage must be blotted out ” and ‘‘ Take no thougat 
for the morrow” seem the appropriate slogans of the 
philantbrop'c worker who has been ‘theoretically 
trained.” A philosophy of mere criticism is inadequate 
in practica! affatrs. 

Reasonable workingmen do not take stock in these 
nihilistic theories. This is not to say that they are 
satisfied with things as they are. They have grievances. 
They are determined to gradually change and improve 
industrial conditions. They have faith in the future. 
They believe that the workers are to rule the world, and 
not forever to divide their substance with a>le-Sodled 
idlers. They believa that comfort and luxury are to be 
the lot of the many instead of the few. But they do 
not belleve that any one remedy can eradicate poverty 
and vice, as they do not belfeve that any one cause 1s 
responsible for them. They do not belfeve fa any 
magician who waves a printed page and says to Luman 
Nature, ‘Bs thou revoluioniz3i!’ They do not 
belleve that human capacities can be equal'z:d by any 
reformation in human institutions Aad until human 
capacities are and human destinies made 
identical they do not belfeve that the necessity for 
positive philanthropic work will cease, nor the neces- 
sity for a very different theoretical preparation than 
that of the industrial ninilist. 


_ THE CANADIAN PRESBYTERIANS. 


HE G neral Avsembly of the Presbyterian Church 

in Canada—ihe Supreme C vurt of that body—has 
just closed an important meeting in Winnipeg, the cap- 
ital city of Manitoba Winnipeg was preferred to 
Halifax when the vote for the next meeting-place was 
taken last year. Tnoere were not a few then who 
thought that wildness characteriz3d the choice. But 
the maj rity the Assembly just concluded gave pre mli- 
neoce to the interests at stake in our new Western d s- 
tricis, and to-jay the unan!mous testimony is that the 
selection of Winnipeg was a wise one. 

The montb of June is the Church Court month in 
Canada The General Assembly is an annual gathering. 
Tnere ia no fixed place for meeting. A!) the Provinces 
in the Dominion, with the exception of Prince Eiward 


Island and the newly formed Province {n the North 
weal Territories, have received the Sipreme Court of the 
Canadtan Church. 

The Assembly consists of such a proportion of the 
ministers on the rolis of the several Presbyteries as may 
be determined by the Supreme Court from time to time, 
6nd an €qual number of elders. The representation at 
present is one-fourth of each. ‘ 

Just here would be a proper place to give the follow. 
ing statistics. The number of ministers actually em- 
ployed in the Cinadian Church is 900 The churches 
and stations supplied are 1 773 an increase of 125 over 
last year. The accommodation for worsh!pers is set 
at 410,975 The number of families is 76 226, together 
with 10 697 persons outside of families, showing an in- 
crease upon last year of 4315 and 1 000 respectively. 
The membership in full communion 's 9 000 more than 
the previous year, making now 136598 The new com- 
muntcants for the year number 18 046 | 

The financial improvement of the Caurch has kept 
pace with the numerical. The expenditure for the 
year for strictly congregational purposes am unts to 
$1,242 910 Nearly $200 000 have been given to the 
schemes of the Church Toe total expenditure for all 
purposes has been $1 533517. The average contribu 
tion for all purposes has been, per family, $21 18; per 
communicant, $11 23. | 

Kaox Church, Winnipeg, the place where the R:v. 


D M. Gordon’s large congregation worships, was . 


crowded from platform to door on the opening evening. 
Dc. J. K Smith, the retiring Moderator. preached a prac- 
tical, suitable sermon from the words in Z:phaniah, 
‘* Zion, let not thine hands be slack” Every one knew 
who was to be Dr. Smith's successor in the moderator- 
ship, for one name received the approbation of the great 
msj rity of Presbyterians in their nominations. It was 
as was universally expected when Dr. Burns, of H ilf- 
fax, clothed in the robes of office and escorted by 
his proposer and seconder, took his place on the plat 
form as the new presiding offiser thu; baginalag the 
epj yyment of the largest officfal gift in the hands of the 
Assembly. He appreciated the honor, as his iatrodac- 
tory remarks showed, and all through the sederuats he 
performed his duty in a manner impartial aod gener- 
ally acceptable. 


To g into details about the work a‘tended to would 


be out of keeping with the space you devote to this cor- 
respondence, and not be in accord with the aim of the 
writer. To give you a general outline of the ground 
covered, the mora] drift and sfgn'ficance of the ses. 
sional Ja‘ors, and some results, fruitful of good, from 
the deliberations and conclusions, will b;: more in 
place, 

The subjects requiring discussi »n and labor in detall 
were attended to at the forenoon and afternoon sede- 
runts. Those of a more popular character came before 
the court, and the interested peopl; who usually filled 
the church, at the evening sessions At the litter were 
taken up the subjects of H and F oreigo M'isstons, 
French Evanyel'z ition, Sate of Religion, Sunday. 
Schools, Temperance, Sabbath Observance, E zangelfatic 
Work, etc. The intere t manifested in the treatmen: of 
these important topics on the pirt of those who were in 
attendance indicated an advantage accruing to them 
fraught with fruitful cons q iences. 

Canadians not a few entertain pleasant recollections of 
timely words that have fallen from the lips of the senfor 
editor of Toe Christlan Uaton, on the occasion of a 
recent visit to the D »minion, on the subj sct of marriage 
Happily, our land is not subj to the baneful eff acts 
oO’ a law of easy divorce that oblalns across the lines. 


But there are dangers that threaten the famlfly hers, and 


these were brought before the Aisembly. Tae marriage 


question was up, but osly that phase of it that bears 


upon union with the sister of a deceased wife. The 
Presbyterian Caurch deciinesa to accept the old exegesis 
of those passages of Ssripture bearfag this subj ct 
as given in the Confession of Fatth, and the probabl.ities 
are that in a few months the clause in the Confesslo. 
referred to will bs deleted. : 

Taere is one subj xt that is demanding and receiving 
increased attention year by year among in Ganeral 
Assembly. It was up this year with more pressing 
claims than ever; that is, the Roman Cstholle question. 
R ghtly or wrongly, the Church beholds ia our Protest 
ant Provinces a secret progressive movement with the 
alm, as is alleged, of disturbing a structure that rests 
upon non Roman Catholic foundation. Sigaificant 
facts are coming to light, and significant utterances are 
falling upon the ears of our people. There can be no 
doubt that encroachments must be resisted, and that 
Protestantism in Canada is about to lift a voice that wil! 
be heard and a hand that will be felt. 3 

The meeting of the Assembly just closed has given 
opportunity to the Church’s representativ-s to view a 
fisid in our great Northwest whose merits and demsrits 
were known before by hearsay. Not until recent)y has 
our great highway, the Canadian Pacific Riilway, 
afforded the exceilent opportunities of to-day for access 
to our new Weatern country. Winnipeg, the commercial 
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center of the Northwest, had not been visited but by a 
small minority of our ministers and elders. But now, 
our Commissioners from Nova Scotis, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontarlo, and British 
Columbia, having come to the Prairie Provinces and 
seen for themselves, have received an impetus in the 
Ohurch’s work, and have reciprocally benefited a people 
who were deep)y anx!ous to be visited, as they were con- 
vinced that to be seen and known meant to be the more 
appreciated. Assuredly the Lord’s cause has been 
advanced by the associations and alliances of the past 
few days. 

The spirit of union, like the spirit of missions, seems 
to be in the Canadian atmosphere. Twelve years ago 
three Presbyterian bodies united to form what is now 
our Presbyterlan Church in Canada. A little more than 
a year ago the Methodist bodies united. At our recent 
Assembly a communication was presented wi'h the sig- 
natures of the officials of the House of Bishops and the 
Lower House of the Church of England in Canada, 
asking for co-operation with a view to the unfon of the 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches fn this Dominion. 
In a fraternal spirit the correspondence was received. 
The desire was expressed that the Divine Spirit should 
superintend all negotiations. And a committee of 
thirty, with the Moderator as Convener, was appointed 
to confer with a similar committee of the Anglican 
body, instructions being given to report the proceedings 
of conference to the next Assembly. 

The people of Winnipeg were lavish in their atten- 
tions to the members of the Assembly. It was more 
than here a little and there a little kiudness. Private 
citizen and City Council, Mayor and Governor-General, 
seemed to vie in extending hospitality and attention, so 
that the unbounded goodness of the new-made friends 
is commented upon all round. An excursion was 
arranged to Kildonsn, six miles down the Red River 
from Winnipeg. Reaching this place, the excursionists 
entered the church in which the ploneer missfonary to 
the Northwest, the Rev. John Black, formerly labored. 
A commemorative service was held there. Then the 
multitude retired to an inviting grove, where lunch was 
enjoyed and addresses were delivered. Premier Nor- 
quay, of Manitoba, was especially happy in his refer- 
ence to the visitors. On another occasion the Assembly 
was entertained at Government Houre, where a recep- 
tion was given by Lieutenant-Governor and Lady 
Aiken. Then again the Mayor and City Council cut 
short the business of a day by appearing at the church 
doors, accompanied by nearly one hundred carriages. 
The Mayor carried off the Moderator and Clerk in his 
carriage. The others, filled by members, followed, and 
were escorted about the city to view the principal places 
of attraction. On arriving at the City Hall refresh- 
ments were served, and on ascending the stairs to the 
Council Chamber the Assembly was presented with an 
address from the city, through the Mayor and Clerk, 
and was afterward addressed by the Mayor and your 
representative in Winnipeg, Consul Taylor. 

These little events of an extra kind were much en- 
joyed, and helped to make the General Assembly of 
this year one of the most enjoyable since the union of 
1875. 

The next meeting will begin in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Halifax, at the eastern end of the Dominion, on the 
second Wednesday of June, 1888. A. H. 8. 

WINNIPEG, June, 1887. 


THEATER SERVICES. 


By FREDERIC PALMER. 


HERE has lately closed in Philadelphia a serfes of 
religious services which I believe is unique. Serv- 

ices bave been held in a theater in other cities from 
time to time ; but the Theater Services of Philadelphia 
have bzen held every Sunday night during five months 
of the year for six years, and have become an important 
and established feature !n the ecclesiastical life of the 
city. Six years ago the Rev. J. E. Johnson, an Epis- 
copal clergyman of Philadelphia, rector of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, formed a plan for reaching 
that large clats of psrsons who, for one reason and an- 
other, rarely or never enter the doors of any church of 
any denomination. Old St. Philip’s Church was at 
that time unused as a place of worship, the quarter 
where it stood having been largely invaded by the tide 
of business and abandoned by the tide of population. 
The Rev. Mr. Johnson secured this church, engaged a 
brass band, a lady and gentleman to lead the ainging 
and a popular vocalist to sing several solos, advertised 
the service, and went to the church, prepared to find 
any number of people there between forty and four 
hundred. To his surprise, the church was crowded to 
its capacity—about thirteen hundred. The service was 
continued every Sunday night throughout the winter. 
The next autumn St. Pahilip’s Church was torn down, 
aud the two clergymen had to look about for another 
place. It occurred to them that, for the class they 
wished to reach, there would probably be a certain 
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attraction in a theater, and they consequently hired the 
Bijou. Its situation was one of the best for their pur- 
pose, because it was one of the worst in the city. 

Here the services were held for two seasons. Then 
the Bijou Theater was leased as a dime museum, and 
the lessee refused to sublet on Sunday evenings. The 
Arch Street Opera-House was then engaged, and here 
during the past three years the services have been held. 
Shortly after removing to the Opera-House. the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson accepted a call to go to New York, and the 
services then passed into the hands of a committee of 
four: the Rev. W. L. McVickar, D.D. ; the Rev. C. G. 
Carrie, D.D., rector of St. Luke's Church; the Rev. 
8. D. McConnell, rector of St. Stephen’s Church ; and 
the Rev. Frederic Palmer, rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Jenkintown, a suburb of Philadelphia. These 
four clergymen have ‘“‘ taken turns.” It was neces- 
sary, however, that one and the same person should be 
present every Sunday evening, to see that employees 
were in their places, and to attend to the finances and 
the advertising ; and this duty has fal'en to me. I have 
had the opportunity, therefore, of seeing these people 
every Sunday night for nearly three seasons, of becoming 
acquainted with their faces, and with some of them 
individually. 

What sort of people are they? They are by no 
means wholly those whom we sometimes call vaguely 
“the lower classes.” The first thought of almost every 
one who sees them from the stage for the first time is, 
‘‘This is a very well-dressed congregation ;” the sec- 
ond thought is, ‘‘ And very well behaved.” But both 
thoughts become modified on a further acquaintance. 
The first characteristic that classifies them is that there 
are very few habitual church-goers among them ; the 
next classification is that, as a matter of course, persons 
of wealth and social position are not attracted here. 
Apart from these the theater congregation is composed 
of almost every class. There are respectable elderly 
shopkeepers, who bring their wives and daughters ; 
there are workingwomen, who through the week stand 
behind counters or starve at home over their sewing; 
there is the young man who wants to take his gir) 
somewhere of a Sunday evening, and finds this a con- 
venient place; there are hundreds of young fellows 
from sixteen to twenty-six, bearing the stamp of the 
workshop about them, who, before and after the service, 
can be seen at their Sunday occupation of loafing 
around the beer saloons, smoking ostentatiously and 
laughing loudly; there are fiashily dressed street- 
girls, who do not leave their giggling and ogling be- 
hind when they come here; there are tramps and 
bummers of every description, with rags and odorous 
breath and pitiful stories of their shelterless condition 
and the number of days they have been without food. 
As between the sexes, the proportion must be from two- 
thirds to three-fourths men ; and I never knew before 
there were so many elderly men in the community who 
apparently have no families and are hard workers and 
failures in life. The look of need on almost all the 
faces is pitiful to see; not a need of bread, though 
some have that physically pinched appearance which a 
habitually insufficient diet gives ; but a dumb, eloquent 
look of needs that are only half conscious of themselves 
—needs of all that makes life worth having : of friendll- 
ness, of the support coming from an ordered life, of the 
fixed surroundings of home and work, of intellectual 
interests, of freedom from bondage to low ideals and 
false theology, and, saddest of all, the need of hope. 
There they sit, with dull, upturned faces, vaguely hop- 
ing to get something which may make life a little less 
hard, a little richer for them. 

I speak of this congregation as-a great throng, and so 
itis. It is not as large as the crowd that fills Barnum’s 
circus tent, though I belfeve that even that might some- 
times be filled if we had it. The Opera-House has a 
seating capacity of 1,300. On ordinary nights every 
seat is taken and there are from 200 to 300 standing. 
On many nights every standing place is taken, which 
means 500 to 600 persons, and the doors are closed and 
hundreds turned away. 

That the majority of them are non-church-goers is 
pretty certain. The gentleman who for six years was 
chief usher, who was a ‘‘ practical” politiclan in the 
city government, gave it as his opinion that nine out of 
ten of them never entered the doors of any church of 
any denomination. Another indication is their excel- 
lent disorder, excellent} because thus indicative. Tnere 
is always more or less talking and laughing through the 
service, though they are generally qulet during the 
sermon. It is avery sensitive, readily responsive audi- 
ence. The least humorous touch on the part of the 
preacher will make them burst out into loud laughter ; 
and I have seen them the next moment held breathless, 
silent, and eager by eloquent words, as their minds 
caught some great thought and their hearts felt its depth 
and power. On theother hand, they are far more sensi- 
tive than the ordinary church congregation to dullness, 
not having had the wide experience of it which enables 
church-goers to endure it with such extraordinary 
patience. A sermon, to hold them, simply must be 


interesting. And the unfortunate preacher who comes 
before them vaguely imagining he has something to say 
when he has not, or trusting that the worthiness of his 
theme will of itself secure respect, will be inclined 
to wish the stage on which he stands would open, as it 
does on week-day nights, and quietly drop him through. 
The buzz of talk will begin and {increase all over the 
house ; groups of from two to a dozen persons each will 
rise and go out ; programmes will flutter down from the 
upper gallery and be watched with smiles and remarks; 
and perhaps even cat-calls will begin to be heard and 
kindly advice addressed to the stage. 

A short time ago all who were in the habit of attend- 
ing any church of any denomination on a Sunday 
were asked to remain standing after one of the hymns. 
The attendance that night was about 1,500. Of these 
169 stood, 3 

There are three different elements which tend to give 
these services thelr success : the advertising, the music, 
and their ncn-ecclesiastical character. Advertisements 
are inserted in three of the city papers every Saturday. 
A placard at the door of the Opera-House invites 
passers by to come in and hear the band play, and 
promises them ‘‘ Admission Free.” The city {s also 
divided into districts, and these are regularly visited by 
a man who distributes bills from house to house. The 
attendance must be watched; and if it becomes too 
respectable in character, bills must be more widely 
distributed in the less reputable districts, and the 
newspaper advertisements perhaps discontinued for a 
week ortwo. The services have now become so widely 
known, however, that they are thelr own best adver- 
tisement. 

Then the music; if there is any one thing that 
attracts more than another, it Is this. The doors of the 
Opera-House are opened at seven o'clock. A hundred 
or two of small hymn-books have been distributed 
through the seats immediately in front of the stage, and 
as soon as these seats are taken—that is, almost imme- 
diately—a gentleman and his wife go to a cabinet 
organ on the stage and give out a hymn and lead the 
singing. This is kept up until half-past seven, and {s 
designed to prevent the disturbances that are likely to 
arise in any crowd when left idle. The ushers mean- 
while have been distributing, to those who come In, 
sheets with hymns on them. The sheets have the 
following heading : 

3 NOTICE, 

Do you want to speak to the clergyman about your own 
personal religious life ? 

Do you want your sick visited? ~ 

Do you want your dead buried with Christian burial ? 

Do you want your children baptized ? 

Are you in any trouble ? 

Give your name and address to an usher, or to [here are 
printed the names of the clergymen in charge], 

Then follow five famillar hymns and the doxology. 
There are four sets of these hymn sheets, thus provid- 
ing for a different set of hymns each Sunday for a 
month. A band is in attendance, consisting of eleven 
pieces from the best brass band in the city, and at half- 
past seven they play a voluntary. Then the first hymn 
on the paper is announced, the band plays over the tune, 
and the congregation rises and pours forth such a flow 
of sound that one is almost deafened by it. They sing 
with such an abandon and enjoyment that one is up- 
lifted by the spiritual harmony, if not by the musical. 
Then comes a chapter read from the Bible, another 


hymn, the Lord’s Prayer and several collects from the - 


Prayer-Book, a hymn again, and then, while the band 
plays a piece, the ushers pass around baskets and take a 
collection. Two or three times in the course of each 
season it is explained to the congregation that every one 
is welcome, even if he never puts a penny into the 
basket ; that none of the clergymen or ushers recelve 
any salary or fee, and that the average contribution 
($17) 1s about one-third of the expense of one night. 
Yet, in spite of all these precautions to avoid the susp!- 
cion which attaches to collections, I was amused to hear 
the remark of the lessee of the theater to a friend of 
mine, that ‘‘ there was a good deal of money made out 
of those services.” 

The sermons, which are always delivered without 
manuscript—for to produce a manuscript would be fatal 
to the preacher's hold on this audience—are designed to 
be within half an hour in length, and upon the great, 
simple, fundamental truths of religion—sin, repentance, 
allegiance to Christ, the church as the organism spe- 
cially representative of him, eternal life, eternal loss, 
dailyduty. The interest of the people often leads them 
to stop afterward and comment on what has been said. 
One evening I found a long, lank West Virginian, an 
ex-soldier, awaiting me after the service, much excited. 
‘* Why,” sald he, ‘‘ that’s all true! Why don’t people 
believe it? If we hadn’t had McClellan, now, to give 
orders, we should have been a mere mob. You must 


have a Head; you must obey Him. Why don’t people 


understand that and live up to it?” He spoke with 
such zeal that he might have been an active member of 
a Young Men’s Christian Association. 1 said; ‘‘ Do 
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you live here in the city?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ What church 
are you connected with?” A twinkle came in his eye 
as he said, dryly, ‘‘ This is the first time I’ve been to 
church for ten years.” 

It is certainly one attraction of these services and one 
element in their success that there {e so little of eccles!- 
asticiam about them. It fs this, indeed, which gives 
them their raison d'éire. What brings the people is that 
they wish religion without ecclesfasticlam. They are 
almost ali of them in the most primitive stage of individ- 
ualism. Religion as an organic relation they not only 
have no conception of, but wherever it is presented to 
them they decidedly object to it. 

All the clergymen connected with the services belong 
to the Episcopal Church, but there {is nothing distinct: 
ively Episcopal about the services except that the prayers 
used are generally from the Prayer-Book. No surplice 
or gown {is worn, and no attempt is made at proselyting. 
When, in response to the notice above mentioned, an in- 
quirer comes to speak to the clergyman after the service, 
he is always asked, after other conversation, {n what 
church he was brought up, or with what one he has been 
connected, and in what part of the city he lives. leis 
then urged to connect himself with that church of his 
own denomination which is nearest his residence, and a 
letter is written to its pastor, giving the man’s address, 
with a request that he may be looked up. If the man 
has no preference as to where he shall go, merely wish- 
ing to get into the sphere of religious Influence, he {fs 
directed to the nearest Eplscopal church. But while 
there is thus almost nothing sectarian in these services, 
there is a constant attempt to infuse into them as much 
as possible of the spirit which the church, the exponent 
of formal religion, alms to foster ; to make each service 
as little like a lecture, but as much like worship, as pos. 
sible ; to inculcate reverence, devotion, the feeling as of 
being in the presence of God. | 

It is often asked, ‘‘ What results are seen from these 
services ?” The only outward indication of success that 
is here porsible is in the attendance. Those called to 
attend the dying in the slums of the city have found 
in some cases that all the religion the dying man had 
had been acqulred at the theater services. Persons met 
in the street relate incidents illustrating the good that 
has been done: young men who passed their Sunday 
evenings playing cards in the saloons near by have 
been known to burn their cards and attend regularly at 
the theater ; cart-drivers who came at first alone and dis- 
turbed the services now come and bring their families. 
A sick woman in the Pennsylvania Hospital sends for 
one of the clergy connected with the services, and says 
she had no home nor church connection. And many 
more such incidents could be told, showing that the 
Word does not return void, but that it prospers in the 
thing whereto it is sent. 


A POPULAR MINISTRY. 


By Tue Rev. J. G@. Cratameap, D.D., 


ITH the purpose of the editorial entitled 
 **Wanted—A Secular Ministry,” in The 
Christian Union of June 2, Iam in full sympathy, and 
I hope all denominations will soon see the importance of 
providing an order of clergy adapted to the needs of 
so many of our churches and sparsely settled commz:ni- 
ties, and in number sufficient to bring the power of 
the Gospel to bear upon the neglected populations in our 
large cities. : 

An article having the same end in view, calm in 
argument and generally judicious in suggestion, appears 
in the July number of the ‘‘Church at Home and 
Abroad,” the official magazine of the Northern Presby- 
terlan Church. It points out especially the fallacy of 
limiting the ministry to those who have had years of 
echolastic training, but does not, like your article, show 
how this kind of education tends to unfit the recipient 
for the work of an evangelist—that he ‘‘ is trained away 
from the people whom the evangelist wishes to reach.” 
In most cases such persons have little or nothing in 
common with the people they serve; and by neither 
knowledge nor speech have they an adaptability to the 
work to which they have been called. The <esthetically 
educated gentleman is essentially a forelgner among 
the mass of his people. He is removed by his culture 
far above them, and, however profound may be his 
desire to benefit them, he finds it well-nigh impossible 
to interest and save them. His preaching is above their 
mode of thinking, his arguments to enforce the truth 
novel and unappreciated by them. Is it any wonder 
that the common people do not relish such preaching, 
and that they do not flock to the sanctuary when they 
fail to find suitable food awaiting them from the under- 
shepherd ? As you £0 wel! say, ‘‘ A young man who has 
spent three or four years in an academic course, four in 
college, and three in a theological seminary, is by the 
very process of such an education unfitted for the work 
of an evangelist.” 

Admit, as you state, that our theological seminaries, 
as at present conducted, ‘‘cannot do more than sup- 


ply the demand for pastors and teachers over established 
churches.” But {t does not follow that they might not 
be so conducted as to utilize their sable faculties and 
large encowments, and make both most effective in 
giving that professional education to hundreds of men 
who, without much scholastic training, would prove an 
honor and a blessing in the Christian ministry. Why 
not have an English courge of study adapted to this 
class of men, supplemented by instruction which would 
be specially helpful to them in their sphere of labor ? 
This would require more labor of the professors, though 
not nearly as much as might besupposed ; for in a large 
number of studies all the members of the seminary 
would recite together. 

Suppoere it skou/d demand increased exertion on the 
part of teachers, and of means to make the instruction 
eultable and ¢fliclent. Have we not, in all our theologt- 
cal seminaries, professors and money sufficient for this 
needed work? For one, I see no necessity of calling 
into existence other institutions and agencies for doing 
this work. Far better would it be to make a wise use 
of the men and money already devoted to theological 
education. 

That the plan is practicable cannot be successfully 
questioned. This very work is now being done with 
marked success in the Chicago Theolcgical Seminary 
(Congregationa]) and in the Baptist Semioaries of Louts- 
ville, Ky., and Rochester, N. Y. In the latter about 
fifty men are in such a process of training for the Gos- 
pel ministry. 

The references in The Christian Union article to the 
simple requirements of the New Testament fora teacher 
and preacher of the Word, to the two orders of the 
clergy in the Roman Catholic Church, and to the effi- 
clency of the ‘‘ saddle back” ministry of the Methodist 
Church, are timely, and to be commended to the careful 
consideration of all denominations. 

As to the first, I have long been convinced that we 
have gone too far in prescribing ministerial qualifica- 
tions, thereby erecting a church standard rather than 
the Master’s, and thus keeping out of the mivistry not a 
few called by Christ to preach histruth. The wisdom 
shown by the Roman Catholic Church might have been 
further empbasized by stating the fact that, In choosing 
the youths to be educated for the priesthood, they are 
selected largely from the humblest walks of life—from 
that class of people to whom they will eventually minis- 
ter. The past success of our Methodist brethren is the 
best commendation of their practical wisdom ; and the 
present status of.their ministry, after twenty five years 
of most assiduous attention to education, the best 
answer to those who fear that lees scholastic training 
would serve to deteriorate the character and usefulness 
of the ministry. 

Howarkp University, Washington, D. 


GLIMPSES OF BRETON LIFE. 


By ADELA E, ORPEN, 
I. 


EING desirous of visiting the cromlechs, dolmens, 
menhirs, and-tumuli which abound In the neigh- 
borhood of Quiberon, the Professor resolved to spend a 
recent hoJiday in carefully investigating these Celtic 
remains. A friend from the city joined us, along with 
his wife, so that we were a party of four. We sald that 
we would sail direct to St. Malo, but when the appointed 
day arrived, lo! it blew frantically from the northeast. 
In the mirror of our imagination we beheld mountains 
of water tumbling around a small steamer that danced 
upon the furious waves like a demented cork, and our 
hearts sank within us. 

The Professor, having had some experience of the 
frailty of feminine humanity when cooped up in the 
cabin of a steamer that dances like a cork upon the 
waters, said : ‘‘ We muat give up St. Malo; the ladies 
could never stand fourteen hours of this storm.” We 
therefore gave up St. Malo, and, alipping surreptitiously 
across to Boulogne, found ourselves in the heart of 
Normandy six hours after leaving London. It was 
very pleasant, however, although not exactly where we 
wanted to be. One is always glad to exchange the dark, 
foggy gloom of London for the clear sky and bright 
sunshine of the pleasant land of France. Normandy, 
moreover, is itself not void of interest, with its churches, 
its old towns, its ruins, and its castles. We saw Amiens, 
Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, and other towns of lesser note. 
The friend from the clty inspected Matilda’s famous 
tapestry with vast interest and benefit to himself. He 
said that those quaint, ill-drawn worsted figures gave him 
a clearer insight than he ever had before into the tre 
mendous period of the Norman Conquest. 

The aspect of a small provincial town in France dur- 
ing the early hours of the morning is very curious and 
most interesting. The character of the people can then 
be studied to much better advantage than when in the 
leisure of the afternoon they sit at their doorsteps in 
comparative idleness. The French, too, live an essen- 


tially open-air life, performing in public many of those 


domestic duties which we relegate to the dark reglons of 
the kitchen. Hence, in passing through their streets, 
we tourists can see much more of our Gaelic nelghbors 
and their habits than visitors can see of us when peram- 
bulating the London sidewalks. Indeed, even in the 
outskirts of London, where one might expect to find 
some individuality, one often meets miles upon miles of 
doorsteps, each flanked by a mathematical flower-bed 
twelve feet equare, edged with tiles and planted with an 
endless succession of evergreens. I amin the habit of 
rematking that the back garden alone {Is a guide to the 
character of the owner. For years {t has been my pleas- 
ure, as I whisk past in the train, to judge of these unseen 
personages by the appearance of their back gardens. 
No one unacquainted with the limitless vagaries of the 
human mind could guess what a diversity of garden 
there lfes behind these formal, neat, and painfully re- 
spectable fronts. The back of one house will show a 
well-trampled mud {nclosure having a diminutive swing 
in the center, a double perambulator standing at the 
kitchen door, a barrel on {ta side to house the tangled 
terrler who prances over the scene, and a vartlety of 
things all out of their place. Here dwells the long- 
suffering parent, a slave to his children. Another has a 
level, close mown grass-plot, marked with the white lines 
that betray the presence of tennis players within. Again, 
there {fs a howling wilderness of old boxes, broken um- 
brellas, hopeless boots, and tumble-down ckairs, among 
which roams a drear and disconsolate cat—all betoken- 
ing the recently deserted habitation of persons who evl- 
dently had no character of any kind ; while close beside 
it the eye rests upon a well-ordered patch of elabo- 
rately tilled ground, thickly planted with the bushiest of 


standard roses, where there is not a weed to ba seen nor 


a pebble out of place on the walk. We know, as certain. 
ly as if it were al] set forth on the door-plate, that this {s 
the abode of the natty city clerk, the exact man of bus!- 
ness, who keeps his account books without a blot and 
who carefully rules off each column of perfect figures 
with double lines of red ink. In the French towns 
generally, aud Amfens particularly, there were no back 
gardens that I could look into, consequently I was with- 
out my own familiar key to my fellow-creatures, and had 
to seek about for another. It was not hard to find. It 
lay just before each door, in the dust-heaps. The French 
of the provinces manage their household rubbish in a 
somewhat different way from us. All their kitchen 
refuse and useless substances are divided into dry and 
liquid, and are each day collected, according to these 
broad lines of distinction, into two buckets. The liquid 
ig thrown into the gutter the first thing in the morning, 
and proceeds In a leisurely or speedy manner down the 
street according as the land happens to lle—a practice 
which makes tbe fair morning hours hideous with smells 
ofa disagreeable nature. The bucket which may be 
termed dry is carefully emptied in a little heap just 
outside the curbstone, whence in an hour’s time it {s 
removed in public carts. After that, water is generally 
turned on, the gutters are washed down, the streets are 
swept, and all things look tidy by ten o'clock. This 
system does away with that sink of iniquity, the dust- 
bin. The French mother of a family has not the con- 
sciousness, which frequently disturbs the mind of the 
nervous London housekeeper, of always living beside an 
incipient pesthouse. These dust-heaps, then, which con- 
talned my character-key, deserve a couple of words. 
What moat especially amazes any one familiar with the 
piles of rubbish that is cast forth out of our kitchens is 
their dim{nutive size—a mere handful, in fact. The heap 
consisted of, first, a substratum of ashes, so fine that it 
was absolutely dust, not a cinder the size of a bean to be 
found in it; then came cabbage-stalks too rough, and 
on{fon-tips too with:red, for use, parings of potatoes, 
skeletons of fish, hopelessly small and well-gnawed 
bones, and, lastly, a few minute rags, or, if the heap 
emanated from a shop, a few scraps of paper. 

The chiffonters, those well-known figures in the streets 
of Paris, have thelr prototypes in Amiens, as elsewhere 
in Trance. I walked behind one old rag-picker who 
was turning over the dust-heaps in a principal street, 
and the following were among the things I saw him 
pick up and put into his basket: rags no matter how 
small seemed valuable, as also bits of string, fish-tails, 
egg-shells, and in one heap he madea great find of some 
cutlet bones. I shudder to think of what was the des- 
tiny of those cutlet bones! However, we left Amiens 
before dinner that day ; s0 we, at all events, did not eat 
the soup. The almost painful economy of the French 
is not confined to one class; it is observable in every 
rank of life. At good hotels in the amall towns such 
things as the following were served at table, and were 
eaten, too, by all present except four untutored Britons : 
soup made of wood sorrel, tripe, skin and bones of young 
pigs, puddings of boiled blood ; salads of wild carrots, 


daisies, and dandelions, all of which grow freely in the ~ 


hedgerows. Everything isturned to use,and scarcely 
anywhere is Nature left to work out her designs accord 

ing to her cwn beautiful and lavish taste. The land {fs 
planted with double crops, a ground crop, say of wheat, 
and an air crop, 80 to speak, of trees, both of which are 
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harvested with perfect regularity. Asthere {s no coal 

at allin Brittany, there {s naturally a great need of wood. 

But much space cannot be devoted exclusively to grow- 

ing timber. Accordingly, esca farmer plants the borders 
of his fields with as many trees as will be required to 
keep his hearth warm. Every third year these trees are 
completely denuded of every branch they posses*—a 
process which leaves them mere gnarled and unsightly 
torsos. The branches are made up into neat bundles, 
and are stowed away as fagots for future use, while 
the mangled tree puts forth » cloud of young shoots 

which grow, become useful. and are in turn cut off 

There is hardly a natural wel] grown tree to be seen 
except ina few favored spots where gentlemen have 
country houses and can sfford to pay for the pic .uresqu 3. 
The fields are carefully and neatly ‘flled, often by hand ; 
not a weed to be seen ; even the lea -es in the small woods 
are all diligently swept up to serve for manure. The 
peasants, moreover, are 8s neat as their fields. The 
beautiful Breton costumes which one remembers to have 
seen fairly ofien some years ago are not now so frequent- 
ly met with. Tae men {n warm weather all dress in blue 
cotton twill, very becoming and very serviceable; the 
women wear black or brown woolen dresses, and one and 
all areshod in wooden shoes, the time-honored sabots of 
F cance 

Tourists used once to see and artists sometimes still 
depict the Breton peasant with long flowiag locks. I 
am sorry to siy he does not now exist. I saw but one 
man with long hafr, and he was very oid, and, no doubt, 
of a strongly conservative te:devcy. Tae military sys- 
tem has given the death blow to long hair, for it ts in- 
conceivable how any man who had once been neatly 
cropped could go back to the discomforts of straggling 
locks. But thischange of fashion was not brought about 
without astruggle. Itis related how the much enduring 
troops of Napoleon Baaparte, who had cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the hardships of a winter campaign, nearly 
broke out into mutiny wher he ordered them to cut off 
their pigtails However, Napoleon carried his point, 
as was his custom, and since that time French soldiers 
have worn very short hair, with vast benefit to them- 
selves. And as nowadaysevery able bodied Frenchman 
must serve in the army, the short hair fashion has been 
carried into every rank. From this stern military tax 
two classes of men sre excepted—priests and only sons 
of widows. It is doubtless due to this fact that so many 
young fellows in the heyday of youth don the black 
garb of the priest, which occasionally seems to accord 
but i]] with the expression of their faces. 

Mount St. Michae! is a piace to be visited, and once 
seen it should be marked off in the memory with a big 
red cross. Itis the quaintest, strangest spot imaginable. 
It seems as if Nature, in the hurry and confusion of 
creating Europe, had put it down out of her hand for a 
moment, and then, forgetting what she had intended it 
for, Jeft It in the middle of the wide-sweeping sands of 
the Cuesnon. At a!] events, there {t stands, a barren 
rock one hundred and sixty four feet high in the level 
seashore. There St. Michael found it, for he gave the 
rock his name long, long sgo, and thither, one thousand 
years ago, came certsia holy men and bullt themse)vesa 
dwelling © her monks followed, and added tothe abbey 
unti] a splendid pile of buildings was erected, which 
crowned the summit of the rock with a forest of mina- 
rets, towers, and spires. Later, in 1469 came the 
Knights of 8t. Michae!,a tribe of fizhting p fests, who 
gave s military color to their sea girt home and corded 
{t round with useful turreted walls thirty feet hizh A 
tiny village was born and nestled fn the crevasses of the 
reck beneath the abbey, and kni/ghts* and villagers all 
lived the turbulent, hearty life of the M'ddle Ages. Long 
after the Kuigbts came a gloomy race of prisoners, and 
S:. Michael as a State prison was for a century and a 
half the abode of the wretched and the unhappy. O’° 
their soj urn there remains little except a huge and very 
suggestive treadmill]. AJ] are now vanished, however— 
monks, knights. and prisoners—and the famous old 
abbey is deserted by al] except its memories and its sea 
guils. I! stil] remains a favorite shrine for pilgrims, who 
come in great num»ers to implore the intercession of 
St. Michsel on their behalf. We saw one long stream 
of such devout souls pass along the causeway while we 
were enjoying the view from the great stone platform in 
front of the church. 

Although several times besfeged, Mount St. Michael 
has vever been conquered In the long, spasmodic 
struggle known as the Hundred Years’ War, the English 
under Lord Scales invested the place, but were forced to 
raise the siege. On retiring they left behind them two 
long-»odfed, narrow mouthed cannon, which the trium- 
phant inhabitants dragged within the outer gate of the 
walls, where they s‘{l] lie Better than the walls of stone 
to guard the sacred Mount are the walls of sea and quick- 
sande which surround it. Tae tide, which departs twice 
daily from St. Michael and retires twelve miles to sea- 
ward across the level] sands, returns to embrace it ever 
with renewed affection after each separation. Until 
recently it was only during the temporary abseoce of the 
tide that it was possible to reach the Mount, but now we 


tour ists can drive up, prosaically, whenever we Hist, along 
thes ‘reat causeway. There remains but one slight excite. 
men t, and that occurs on entering through the water 
gate. When the tide is at the flood, some three yards 
bav eto be waded from the temporary foot-bridge into 
the town. In the case of carriage folk a huge man ap. 
peal s in long fishing boots and does St. Christopher for 
the credit of his hotel ; but persons of less pretension 
take off their shoes and stockings and padd'ein as best 
they may. St. Michael is a hapoy hunting ground 
for artists. The dining-room of the Hotel P.oulard {ia 
deci rated with numberless pictures presented to Madame 
by the grateful artiste whom she has harbored. The 
hote] itself is acuriosity. It is built all over the rock, 
‘*quite promt{scuous,” wherever a ledge sufficiently 
wide was fouid upon which to perch some rooms. The 
kitchen and dining-room were downstairs near the water 
gate, while our chambers were half way up to the abbey. 
In the evening, when we were ready to retire, we ob- 
tained a Chinese lantern an! ascended to the top of the 
old ramparts, then passed round a crenulated tower 
which once used to bri-''e with guns, and, threading the 
rampart, climbed up past the chimneys of three tiers of 
houses almost superimp sed upon each other, past the 
tiny cemetery, and finally plunged abruptly into our 
rooms. Each room was provided with atiny balcony. 
Into these we at once stepped, our friend from the city 
remarking that he felt exactly like a bird hung {n acage 
outside a window. Indeed, {t was startlingly perpen- 
diculsur. One might have dropped stones down the 
chimneys beneath one’s feet. After the first moment of 
astonishment was past, however, the chief attraction lay 
in the star-sprinkled heavens and the rippling water 
around us. The tide had come back again, and we 
could bear {t softly kissing the walls and murmuring Its 
inarticulate love words fn the stil] night air. 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 


By Mrs AMELIA E. BarRR 
CHAPTER III. 


THE ENTRANCE OF SORROW, 


** Alas! by some degree of woe 
We every bliss must gain: 
The heart can ne'er @ transport know 
That never feels a pain.”’ 


‘*The primal duties shine aloft like stars.”’ 


ERHAPS Agnes f{ntended to keep her promire, but 
they must be very wise and very strong who can 

defy surprises that take the heart by storm. One sum 
mer night she was in the garden, It had been raining ; 
the roof and lintels and the flagged steps were still wet, 
and the damp, misty alr was heavy with the ecent of 
flowers There was a great white rosebush by the 
stone wal] of the inclosure, and she stood behind it, 
though 8 heavy fog had risen from the E:k, and the 
twilight wis fast passing intothe dark. She was anxfous 
and expectant, and had come out into the silent place 
for a few minutes’ rest. | 

It had been one of those contrary days when every 
household event {s out of order The mother and babe 
were both sick, something was wrong in the byre among 
the miiking cows, the supper was belated, the servants 
hurried and cross, eyen Fafth was worrled and unlike 
berself. Agnes had felt that fora few moments she 
must escape the sense of duty, the cry of pain, the hurry 
of the houtehold work. Andif the garden was damp 
and misty, it was also sweet and quiet, and fu!! of that 
inexpressible sympathy which makes us fee! the friend- 
ship of the hills and streams and the blossoming 
fl »wers. 

She stood by the roeebush guite still, ina simply re 
ceptive mood. Many tangled threads of thought drifted 
through her mind, and fn some slightly conscious way 
she challenged them, but Roland Graeme was the under. 
lying sentiment that colored all. She knew that the 
time bad arrived for his visit; she wondered what he 
would du and say, and what her father would do and 
say, but she did not dare to question her own heart 
upon the matter. 

Suddenly she looked up A tall figure was coming 
through the mist and mirk straight and swiftly toward 
her. It was too dark to distinguish any pecullar 
feature, but she knew the polse of the haughty head 
and the swing of the rapid tread. Before she could 
consciously decide on her own movements, she had 
passed from behind the shadow of the rosebush, 
Roland had recognized her, and, bending across the low 
wall, had lifted her face to hls own and kissed it. 

Then what hurried words of affection followed ! 
What passionate avowals of constancy! What en- 
treaties ! What assurances ! And yet, whenal] was said. 
how conscious both were that love’s sweetest meanings 
are not to be spoken! Roland had been coming direct 
to Hirribee House. He had intended no concealment 
But Agnes feared her father. She knew that if it came 
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to a question between them rhe would have to submit. 
She felt utterly unable to face the mora) opposition to 
her love, and she was quite determined not to give up 
her lover. 

Her disposition precisely suited Roland’s views. ‘I 
wil! keep out of sight,” he said, ‘‘ and to morrow night, 


at Kirtle Bridge, I will be waiting.” Then he kissed her 


again, and skipped back into the misty shadows by 
Eskside, and so up to the castle. 

His visit at this time had been looked forward to very 
anxfously by the lovers. On it his future depended. 
He was just of age, and he was aware that he was to 
recelve some smal] sum of money which had been real- 
ized for him by the sale of his father’s personal effects. 
He had no {dea as to {ts amount, but he understood that 
its recefpt would make him the master of hts own des. 
tiny, and that he need expect no further assistance from 
his relatives. 

He had arrived st Castle Graeme in the afternoon, 
aod found his uncle quite prepared to meet him. Their 
interview, was perfectly courteous. If Lord Tilbert had 
never been affectionate, nelther had he been actively 
unkind. Roland Graeme had no complaint to make 
when he : ‘‘ Roland, you are now of age J clitm 
no further control over you. When your father died, I 
invested al] his personal property in your name and for 
your berefit. The sum realized was five 'housand two 
hundred pounds. I placed it in the funds, and I have 
never touched a shilling of it. Your support and edu- 
cation has been ungrudgingly provided for by Miss 
Graeme and myself; so that the original sum, with its 
accumulated interest, is at your disposal. I advise vou 
to buy a commission in a good marching regiment. But 
I claim no further right to interfere {n your lifs. It {s 
now in your own hands” 7 

The words were spoken without apparent feeling of 
any kind, and with a grave courtesy Lord Graeme knew 
well how toassume. They impressed the young man 
with a sense of kindness and gratitude. | 

*‘Lord Graeme,” he answerei, ‘‘ you’ have done 
better for me than many in your place would have done. 
You are nt to blame for the wrong my father did me : 
and I do not blame you because you recelve the advan- 
tage of it. Sometimes I have felt that I was an intruder 
here ; but I shal] intrude no more, and I ask your par. 
don for any annoyance [ have innocently been the cause 
of to you ” 

And Lord Graeme was more moved by the frank 
speech than he cared toavow; but hesald: Why, 
then, Roland, you are still a Graeme, though your 
‘scutcheon be barred by others’ fault ; and, look you, I 
Jike the brave way in which you take your wrong—and, 
it may be—that it will be righted.” 

He said the last words looking downward. very 
slowly, and as if they were reluctantly forced from 
him. ‘I think your aunt desires to see you bef pre 
you go away; but you need not hurry your dep» rture. 
The red room {s stili yours.” : 

‘It will be better for me to go at once. 1 have my 
career to make. 
soon, and we shal! return to London together.” 

As you will.” 

‘To Roland six thousand pounds, more or less, was a 
large sum of money. Hz2 was elated with the prospect 
of controlling it. And his first thought had been Agnes 
Harribee. He meant to ask Matthew for his daugnter, 
and he thought the possessfon of 80 much money would 
remove al] the old Covenanter’s ecruples. But when 
Agnes made him understand how hopeless the req iest 
would be, be was glad to overleap it, and to take the 
gir] he loved without attempting to satisfy prej idices 
and {ideas with which he had not a particle of sym. 
pathy. 

And Agnes had the strength which weak women 
who have arrived at a stubborn point have. She was 
chided for her long absence, and scarcely heard or 
heeded, In another day she would have ecaped from 
a]] the petty trials of her life. It happened to be a very 
hard day again. In the gray dawn, before she was well 
awake, she heard her father in the yard, the boys whis- 
tling to the horses, the lowing cows, the whetstone 
ringing against the upright sickles. It was the fi-st day 


of harvest, and the light oats trembling on the E:k > 


slopes were to fa] before the reaper. 
Some extra hands had been hired for the field work, 
and there were extra meals to prepare for them—the 


dew drink, or early glass of beer, before going afield, . 
the ten o’clock of bread and bacon, and the bread and — 


cheese for ‘‘cheesing time” in mid-afternoon. And 
there had been no extra hands hired for the housework, 


though the mother was pale and weak from yesterday's | 


suffering, and the babe was cutting his teeth as hardly 
as very healthy children frequently do. 

S> 1: was a hard day, and very little rest for any one; 
besijes which the weather was hot and exhausting. 
The men work d until the dark hour drove them from 
the field, and Matthew was so weary that he made no 
attempt to apply the few verses of the psalm he read. 
8 on after nine all were ssleep but Faith and Agnes and 
the fretful babe. Even the mother had fajlen into that 


I have a friend who will meet me very 
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dead slumber with which nature restores the throbbing 
nerves. So Faith bad brought wee Davie into her own 
room, and it seemed to Agues as !f the child never 
would shut his eyes. Thinking of Roland waiting for 
her on Kirtle Bridge, she grew almost hysterical when 
she looked at them, wide open as ff the hour was nooz- 
day. 

“ Tg there naething you can do to put that bairn to 
sleep, Faith? I’m matst beside mysel’ for an hour's 
rest Ill no be fit for a hand's turn the morrow.” 

-“ He'll no go to sleep tll he’s worn himsel’ oot. The 
puir wee Jaddfe has a toothache that would keep men 
folk waking, nae doubt. Tak’ your pillow and go and 
lie down aside Pnemie. She'll never heed you.” 

‘ Phemle is worse than Davie. She moans and talks 
and mutters, and has such fearsome «reams, there’s n0 
a wink o’ sleep where she {s.” ; 

‘‘ Wegl, then, t y the sofa in the best room. Get 
your first sleep, and yell be the better o’ it; and then 
you can*’mind the bairn, and let me hae an hour or twa 
afore the day dawn.” 

No proposal could have sulted Agnes better. The 
latticed window of the best room opened readily by 4 
handle. It was near the ground. Escspe that way was 
easy and nofseless. Fora moment she hesitated, then 
she lifted her pillow. 3 

‘‘ And I'll tak’ my plaid to hap mysel’,” she sald ; ‘‘ it 
will be enow’ this warm night. Fafth, maybe it {sna 
vera kind to leave you your lane. Davie has been in 
your arms a’ day.” 

‘ Dinna think o’ that. You are younger toan [ am, 
and you need matr sleep ; forbye you were tw'ce to the 
field to-day. Nae wonder you are weary.” 

‘You are a kind, kind lassie! Gle me a kiss, 
Fatth.”’ 

Ob, in the years that followed, how often Faith 
thought of the pretty, childlike face lifted to her for 4 
moment! How often she reproached herself for the 
touch of impatience with which she had granted the 
requesi ! For, semehow, though the words and action 
were loving and sweet, there was in Fafth’s heart a 
feeling that a little help and patience would have been 
sif!| more Joving and sweet. 

But no fear, no presentiment of what the girl was on 
the point of doing, troubled/her. She walked mechanic. 
ally about the room with the child, until suddenly both 
were so weary and sleepy tbat she did not remember 
when they sank down together upon the bed. It was 
dawn when she stirred ; the half-wakened birds were 
twitterlog in the cherry tree that covered that side of the 
bouse and she heard her fathers volce calling the men 
to another dsy’s labor. | 

She left the child asleep and went downstairs, but 
she did not th'nk of Agnes. Even whe. she remerm- 
bered the girl It was with a kindly pity. ‘ She'll hae 
the weight o' the runoing to-day. Il! let her sleep till 
Davie wakes.” 

When Dagle awoke she was busy with a pan of milk 
in the dairy. She put down the horn skimmer and 
went to the best room. It had an afr as empty «nd de 

- olate as a forsaken nest There had not been ao article 
disturbed, and the window was wide open. She stood 
speechless a moment; she could not bear to admit to 
herself the calamity she feared. Then she thought of 
her mother. 

Before anything else she felt that she must assure 
herseif of the girl’s fiight. Cautlously she made tn 
quirtes of the servant women aad men, but none of them 
bad seen Agnes since the previous day. It was quite 
certain that she was not on the place. Fafth let her 
father eat his bre kfast and give the orders for the 
day’s work, and then shecalled him {nto the bestroom. It 
was such an unusual proceeding that he asked, que:u- 
lously : ‘‘ What are you needing me for, the day, Faith ? 
Is your mother or the little lad waur ?” 

‘‘Tt’s no them, fayther. It’s Agnes.” 

‘“ What’s the matter wi’ Agnes ?’ 

‘T canna find her, high or low, up or down. [’m 
feared she’s gane awa’ wi’ somebody.” 

Matthew stared blankly at her a moment, then asked : 
‘Did you see Roland Graeme hereaboot, yesterday ?” 

never caw a sight o’ him.” | 

‘But he was at the castle, and iikewlse at Mosskirtle. 
Ave o' the men met him on the hillside. Why dinna 
you speak 

daurna say what fearing.” 

‘ Do you think she has gane wi’ him ?” 

“Ay, [think sae. On, Agnes! Agnes!” 

‘Tf that’s your thocht, youll no dour to be greeting 
‘after her. Let her gae. She's & wicked lass, and 
ware neither tears nor care on her.” 

But, ab ! whata wretched heart he carrfed to the har- 
ves! field that day! He tried fa vain to work. Bafore 
~ noon he was compelled to put down his sickle. The 
uncertainty made him sicg ; bes{les, there was « whi-per 
of bis trouble among tha reapars and he could no’ bear 
the looks of fpqiry at him took a horse and 
went into Moeskir.le) When nar the village he met 4 
group of boys hunting blackberries, and one of them 
ran to him with a paper. 


‘*T was coming out to Harribee, mas ter, wi’ it; but I 
foregathered wi’ Dick Musgrave and the lave, and [ 
forgot a’ aboot {t, till [ saw your bra fd honnet at the 
brig foot.” 

Matthew heeded not the apology ; he was reading the 
few lines Roland Graeme had written him. Such let- 
ters are in spirit all alike. However they may be 
worded, they amount to the same thin e—‘‘ We wanted 
our own way, and we have taken f:,” in defiance of 


J every claim, of every loving tle, of every duty. As 


usual, also, there was a hope of pardon and an offer of 
any obedience but just the one thiit facluded the 
whole. 
The boy had joined his companions again, and Mat. 
thew heard their shouts and laughter through his hard 
mental struggle. A homely, commor place figure he 
made, sitting motionless on his shaggy pony in the white, 
stony road; but, all the same, within his sou! he was 
doing battle with some of the fiercest gi-fefs and shames 
that assal! humanity. 

He thought of his honorable name, of his spotless 
kirk record, of the men who would privately r jofce 
o’er his downcome, of what his nelghtoors, and his 
servants, and his friends and enemies, would say. 


were of vital importance: besides, he hated 


Graemes. 
did not feel as if God had stood by his cavise with th em 


him. 
He would say nothing about the matter. 


his household. 
_ Lord Tilbert took the news1na very different fast jon 


turned to the smith and asked tf {t wag true. 

‘True enough, my lord.” 

‘‘ Which daughter was {t ?” | 

‘The bonnie ane. Matister Roland has aye beer rin 
nicg wiid aboot her.” 

Agnes Harribce ?” 

Just sre.” 


loungers around the anvil. 


listened to his intemperate words 


other, a love-sick schoo’ boy, 


Graeme,” she cried. 
young cock-farthing. 
dred pounds.” 

‘‘ Terres, are you mad? Gave him five hundred 
pounds ?” 

‘‘T gave ft. Whynot? The money ismy own. A 
man that can carry cff his bride! Indeed, I have a 
great respect for him. I wish [ had given him a 
thousand.” 

‘ You are only trying te anger me. When you have 
exhausted every other buman belng, you try to torment 
me.” 

‘ Perhaps so; quarreling with you after ordinary 
people is like +qua-fortis after brandy. Sometimes [ 
like the qua fortis.’ 

* Did you give him five hundred pounds ?” 

‘*T have ssid so.” 

‘ You had no right—no.” 

‘‘L think we had better not discuss either his or my 
rights ” 

‘Will you give me five hundred p unds ?” 

‘ {f you dare run away with Faith Harribee.” 

will do ft,” 

‘“[L defy you. My five hundred ts quite safe. Bah ! 
Keep your temper, Tilbert, {f you want to kerp your 
-ood looks. You are positively ugly this morning.” 

Then he flung himself out of the room with a mouth- 
ful of such words a8 ca” only be printed with their first 
and last letters; and Terres met them with a laugh 
which echoed in his angry heart long after he was out 
of the reach of her voice. 

Bat most men get more !ove than they deserve, and 
when Graeme spoke to his sister in the even'ng on the 
same subject. but in a more reasonable manner, he 
ber just-as symonthetic to fis mod. 

Don’t you tafak { ought tosee and acquit 
myself of any blame fin Roland’s conduct ? 


Iam glad I gave him five hun- 


— 


it were my duty, Terres:” 


| ‘‘ Have you at lengt h made the ac 


And though he was only a border shephird, his goo, 
name was dearer to him than gold, and these thin: £8 
‘the 
The bitterest part of the trial was that he 


He had been very jealous for the Lord, and fo; his 
saints; and the seed of the wicked, the very men 
whom his soul despised, had been perml ited to humble 


To his 
he gave Roland’s note, but he would not listez either to 
her entreaties or her laments. Fafth was crdered to 
remove everything out of his sight that cold recsll a 
child so selfish and disobedtent, or which im any way 
implied that she had once been a beloved daughter of 


He had stopped at the blacksmith’s to bave a azai! 
fastened In his horse’s shoe, and a foolfeh fellow told 
him the story. He felled him to the ground, anc ‘hen 


Then he put down the horse’s foot, and Graeme 
mounted, and galloped away—“‘‘ like the del!,” safd the 


It was to Terres he went first in hfs wrath. She 
with scorn, she 
mocked at his passion, she irritated him to fury by 
praising the ‘‘do snd dare” spirit of Roland, who had 
carried « ff one: f old Hurrtbee’s daughters while he 
himself had been hanying around the skirts of the 


‘ Upon my. word, this beardlees stripliog fs a true 
‘T always liked the spirit of the 


Why should you see Harribee ?” 
“The Harribees 


have never been ynfriends 
beer civil and he corable.” 


yn it, he thinks as badly of you as he 
< o—and ", should Judge he was able to think very 
a - Indeed of any one not cut on his own pattern. [ 
wou not interfere with the old whig. He {s sure to 
regard YOU r sympathy as an tmpertinence, and answer 
accor’ {ing to your folly.” 
I dor 't think so.” 
Of ‘course you don’t. When a man asks advice, {t 
dvice he wants, approbation. Let old Har- 
soe ? ind his troubles alone. Why should you meddle 
my? .ke in the affairs of a man c] 
clearly heart-set against 
‘ Our land and lot has been cast among a dour, stern 
. It had been good for the borders if the preachers 
ad never seen them; a ur 1!!-willy their own 
way lot.” 
‘There sre many crooked. sticks in this world, and 


sef 


quarreling at home.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of his stster’s advice, when 
Graeme next met Matthew Harrthee he stumbled into 
‘he mistake of expressing in a blundering fashfon his 
disapproval of Roland’s conduct. Matthew {{stened to 
him with a face resentfu! and dark. 

‘“* There’s nae need o’ words,” he said. ‘If the lass 
hadna been a wicked laes she wouldna ha’ foregathered 
hersel’ wi’ ane 0’ your name and kind. She has gane to 
herain TI hae naething further to say anent {t.” 

But Harrfbee’s home was a dismal place during the 
weeks and months following this event. The name of 
Agnes had been dropped from the famfly speech and 
the famtly prayers, but was not so easy to banish the 
memory of the girl from the hearts of those who still 
loved her. One day Faith found her mother in a 
passion of grie’ before the bly Bthle. 

‘See here, Falth!” she sobbed. ‘‘my bairn’s name 
has been crossed cot o’ the Book! Oh. but your fayther 
is : hard mar! I wonder {tf God hasna matr pity on 
us !” 

The poor woman sobhed all the night after this dis 
covery. She had been growing daily weaker and 
weaker and weaker. and less ahle to hide emotions 
which she had hitherto kept between God and her own 
soul. But she made no compl.:int, and the household 
had grown famiitar with her pale face and silence and 
weskness. One Sunday she sat tn her piace at the 
family table as usual, but she fainted during the long 
ever{ng worship, and Matthew carried her upstatrs in 
his arms. 

She never came down them again. When the first 
snow of the sesson was waitening the fells and moors, 
she touched Matthew early one morning and sald, 
‘‘ Wake up. gudeman, and gle me your farewell. I’m 
going hame! I’m gotng hame 

It was a vreat shock tohim He had not thought of 
her death. He was almost angry at her eager antic!pa- 
tion of the change. Nor was his grief untinged with 
remorse. He remembered, when too late, how, in the 
satisfaction of his own anger, he had quite neglected to 
share her sorrow for her lost daughter. 

‘* You hae dropped my puir Agnes frae your prayers, 
gudeman,’’ she had said on her last earthly Sabbath, 
‘‘but I'll soon be whar I[ can pray for her, e’en on the 
vera steps Oo’ the altar.” And he had seen the large tears 
roll down her wan cheeks, and had not heeded them. 
Now God had wiped them away. She would need a 
comforter no mcre, 
He suffered very much, but it was not Matthew's way 
to complain of suffering. It was God's will: in the 
end that always sufticed for him. And there was 
the little Iud and the farm to live for—and Faith. 
Faith was an afterthough'—for Faith had never needed 
though: ; she was always the one to take {t for others. 
She had been her mother’s right hand and also her 
father’s stren¢eth and counselor, although Matthew never 
thought of her in that Ifvht, and would have been 
« ffended if any one had dared to say so. 
But it was in Falth’s ear the dying mother whispered 
her ‘ast destres. You'll keep a prayer in your heart 
for Agnes ; aud you'll be gudeto your fayther, dear, 
and never let htm want any 0’ his comforts and Itkinge ; 
and oh Faith ! bae to leave my wer D.vie wi’ you 
‘* You can do it safely, mother. I[ li ne’er say across 
word to bim. He sail want nae gude thing nor any bit 
pleasuring I can vet for him. Clasp my hand on the 
promise, mothe: | Dear mother ! sweet mother! Never 
fear bu’ Faith wlll her duty.” 
And the dying woman fixed her gize upon her 
daugbter’s brave true face, and, so eszlag and smiling, 
she pas-ed 
* Above the smoke and st!r of this dim spat 

Which men cal! earth,” 


I feel as if | 


{nto the pal.ce of eternity.” 


quaintance of duty ? 


have been the Graemes’ nelghbors 
for nearly a thoussa pd years. Matthew Harribee and I 
All our {ntercourse has 


tempers. When 3 man ‘s not naturally amfable and —~ 
concillating, he ought to be thankful {f he can do his’ 
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‘‘T, BY MYSELF—I.” 
By CHRIsTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


HE doctrines of original sin and total depravity, 

favorite dogmas with our pilgrim and Puritan 
ancestors, have been superseded in these later days by 
more cheerful bellefs. The optimistic moralist preaches 
largely of the goodness and nobilty inhereat in traduced 
human nature, and in confirmation of his postulate 
adduces instances of generous devotion chronicled 
by the daily press. He refers to the engineers and 


brakemen who die af-their posts sooner than abandon 
the forlor eavingthe train and passengers in- 
trusted to their care, to the firemen who risk their lives 


in burning buildings on the chance of rescuing strangers, 
to officers who sink with their vessel tooner than over- 
load the boats containing women and children. From 
all this he argues the perfectibility of the race, and 
polats the finger of scorn at those who vonture to assert 
that in generosity and unselfishness humanity does not 
keep pace with ordinary civilization. 

With no leaning toward pessimism, it must yet be 
acknowledged that a craving for notoriety and a spirit 
of recklessness prompt men to as rash acts with no 
worthy objec! as does berolsm to noble effort for the 
sake of others. An Odlum ora Steve Brodie leaps from 
the Brooklyn Bridge for a wager, a Webb attempts to 
swim the Niagara whirlpool, and others perform the 
exploit at the imminent risk of death. This, too, not 
in illustration of scientific theory nor in search after 
Some great physical truth. Such enthusiasm as moves 
the martyrs to Arctic exploration or aerlal navigation is 
unknown to them. Even putting aside these salient 
examples and turning to the same source whence the 
optimist draws his proofs, does notevery newspaper con- 
tain records of more crimes than heroic acts, of greed 
rather than generosity, of self-aggrandizement rather 
than self-abnegation ? 

An author whose works and name are both well- 
nigh forgotten, Gcorge Mogridge, writing under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘Old Humphrey,” published amony 
various articles a paper entitled ‘‘I, By Myself—I.” 
Little more than the title lingers in the memory, but 
that epitom!zes a tendency of human nature possessing 
singly more strength than almost any two or three other 
characteristics united. 

To one who gives the subject close attention, the prev- 
alence of the vice of selfishness appears to surpass that 
of all besides, and to be in truth the root of all evil. 
What else is responsible for sins of nearly every class ? 
Few murders, robberies, or other of the grosser crimes 
would be committed were the perpetrators not more 
anxious for their own advancement, comfort, and peace 
than for the welfare of their fellows. Suicide especially 
Is one of the most striking forms of selfishness. A man 
weakly shrinks from life, its responsibilities and trials, 
and frees himself from them, dropping the burden from 
his own shoulderstothose of hls family and friends, 
and adding to it the grief and horror inseparably con- 
nected with his mode of death. 

In great misdeeds like these, however, selfishness is 
no mora painfully apparent than in the less important 
concerns of every-day life: As a rule, one does not 
think it probable that he will ever go so far as to be 
guilty of monstrous crimes. Temptations are more apt 
to be met in the ordinary routine of business and the 
home, and it is particularly in the latter that the most 
glaring examples of egotism are often found. One ex- 
pects rude disregard for the happiness and prosperity of 
others from ruffians whose occupation is to live by the 
injuries of their fellows. In the bustle of business, also, 
where the principle is frequently, Each man for himself 
and woe to the one who Jags behind, it is natural that 
individual interest should struggle for its own rather 
than the general good. But in social and family rela- 
tions egotism might surely occupy 4 subordinate posi- 
tion. Yetitis here that it is constantly and uncon- 
sciously apparent. 

The word unconsciously carries weight in this con- 
nection. For the credit of human nature be it sald that 
celfiahness is more generally the result of thoughtlessness 
than of deliberation. The child who obeysa command 
hesitatingly, the brother or sister who grants a favor 
grudgingly, the friend who offers a service ungraciously, 
might trace these failings to the common root of selfish- 
ness. An unwillingness to sacrifice personal ease, 
dignity, or property is at the bottom of each. In noth- 
ing is it more clearly shown than in the habit of tart and 
impatient speech unhappily prevalent in many families. 
Good old Dr. Watts promulgated the worthy sentiment 


a century ago— 


‘* Where sisters dwell and brothers meet 
Quarrels should never come.”’ 


Family tempers may have been in better subjugation 


in those days, but in these degenerate times there are ! 


few home circles where one will not find more or less 
jarring and bickering. Often it indicates no lack of 
affection, but it is none the less a manifestation of the 
se) fishnees that makes it easier to yield to the impulse to 
utter petulant words than to curb the tongue. 
Unselfishness and good-breeding are so rarely divided 
that they may almost be declared synonymous. Regard 
for the comfort of others is apparent ig the small cour- 


tesies that mark the well-bred man and woman. Those 


careless in such matters may scorn as affectation the 
alight services that become second nature to the thorough 
gentleman when they see the latter rise instantly when a 
lady enters the room and prccure her a chair, remain 
standing until she is seated, and spring to restore the 
fan or handkerchief she lets fall; but the root of such 
attentions, trifling though they may appear, is a desire 
to sacrifice personal convenience for the benefit of 
others. 

The Spartans inculcated their youth with temperance 
principles by intoxicating the helots, that the humillfa- 
tion of these might shame the young observers into 
abstinence. In the same manner the spectacle of gross 
selfishness sometimes acts as a warning and corrective. 
No one who witnessed it ever forgot the example fur- 
nished by a couple who spent reveral months at a noted 
summer resort. The husband was a sturdy, middle. 
aged man, in excellent health, well educated, and, but 
for a certain absent-mindedness he claimed and cher- 
ished, an entertaining companion. The wife was some 
years younger than her husband, a fragile, sweet-faced 
woman, whose memory is dear to all who came withiao 
the radius of her gentle influence. Eiger to gratify 
others utterly self-forgetful, she wasthe object of affcc- 
tionate pity to those who saw the bondage in which she 
was held by her lord and master. He was seldom harsh 
to her in the presence of others. On the contrary, his 
conversation abounded in kindly references to ‘‘ Ma. 
mie.” Nevertheless, he ruled her with a rod of fron. 
‘* Mamie” must always see that there were choice tid- 
bits prepared for him to vary the hotel fare. DId any 
morsel served to her meet his approva!, he transferred it 
asa matter of courze to his own plate. In his absent- 
mindedness (?) he frequently dsvoured both her portion 
of dessert and his own, and this was especially apt to be 
the case if the dainty werearare one. Sick or well, 
rain or shine, Mamie must attend him in his walks. He 
was an indifferent sleeper, 80 Mamfe must be aroused 
from her slumbers at one or two o’clock to read him 
into drowsiness, an operation that often required a 
couple of hours. Although possessed of an ample 
income, he watched all the family expenses so closely 
that an extra quarter in the lauzdress’s weekly bill was 
the subject for a lecture to the wife upon the necesalty 
of strict economy. In gpite of it all, the little woman 
adored even while she trembled, and never dreamed of 
offering any resistance to her tyrant’s whims. 

This is one of the cases in which unselfishness, besu- 
tiful as it is, wrongs the one who profits by it. Similar 
instances are furnished by the mothers who overwork 
themselves that their daughters’ fingers may not be solled 
by housework, by husbands and fathers who humor the 
extravagances of wives and children, laboring beyond 
their powers sooner than deny the petitioners any lux- 
ury. The trouble, however, is seldom in this direction. 
Ordinary mortals are more apt to sin in a contrary 
course, failing to realize that the comfort wen in yleld- 
ing personal preference in favor of others often out. 
weighs the gain acquired by a selfish clinging to one’s 
own. 

** Nothing is too good fora human being. Ah! but 
which human being ? . . . The memory of the Samaritan 
who went out of his way fora stranger answered over 
again all the confusion of reasoning.” 


TRUE WORKING TOGETHER. 


HE want of this age is a spirit of restfulness. 
Worry and hurry are the spirits that sap the life 

of the people, and defeat the ends for which they labor. 
Seed is sown to bear fruit, but the spirit of hurry moves 
the planter to force the growth, and the frult is plucked 
before it reaches maturity. We wear out nerves and 
temper in unnecessary worry Over things and conditions 
that cannot be helped, and to which it is the part of 
wisdom to submit and adjust our inclinations. This 
does not mean submitting to those conditions that in- 
volve unnecessary suffering or disturbance. No man is 
a hero for submitting to the pangs of toothache when a 
dentist is available; yet he can show heroic qualities 
in the way he beara the pain while it is inevitable, and 
applies remedies for its modification or radical removal. 
A weak yielding to discomfort, annoyance, trouble, is 
far more cowardly than brave. A true splrit of sub- 
mission perceives readily between that which is inevita- 
ble and must be borne and that which it is weakness to 
bear. Laziness is sometimes misnamed submission. 
God is made a pack-horse, whose burden is made up of 
the individual's short-sightedness, laziness, and lack of 
judgment. Many a misfortune is spoken of as ‘‘ the 
Lord’s will” that ig the result of the speaker’s errors. 


It never is ‘‘ the Lord’s will” for a man not to exercise 
the powers given him for his guidance and preservation 
both ia things material and spiritual. | 

A church deacon indorsed a note for a man known to 
be tricky and improvident. The result was the loss of 
a homestead which had been occupled by his famfiy for 
three generatioes. He said: ‘‘ It is the Lord’s will ; let 
him do as seemeth him good.” And he sank down into | 
a poverty-stricken old age. 

What is said of him who does not care for his own 
household ? Sanitary conditions are neglected, disease 
and death invade the home, and the {nfliction is sald to 
come from the hand of the Lord. The first directions 
given God’s chosen people were based on the highest 
sanitary principles. 

Submission to that which is from the hand of the 
Lord brings rich spiritual fruitage; but submission 
which has its roots In selfishnees and Jaz\iness, and covers 
itself with a hypocritical mantle, is an insult to the 
Giver of life and light. Said a good woman when 
asked the secret of her freedom from worry and fret : 


** Tt is no secret and no great achievement. I simply bear 
what I cannot avoid, of trial or pain or annoyance, with 
submission. I submit to nothing that I can remove. I 
believe that God means we shall make bad things better 
always, when they can be bettered, and I ask myself, first 
of all, if an evil or unpleasant thing can be remedied. If 
it can, I bend all my energies to getting it out of the way; 
if it cannot, I submit to it, and begin, the very moment I 
accept it, to look for the good in it, and to get the good out 
of it.” 

God never meant us to submit to evil that good may 
come. Christ cursed the tree that bore no frult for the 
world’s refreshing. Overcome the evil with good, but 
do not accept it asa part of God’s will because we are 
too lazy or indifferent to fight It. 

Much worry and fret are due to anticipating trouble. 
Says the same writer : 


‘‘Tt is safe always to hope, but both unsafe and unwise 
to anticipate evil. To-morrow’s torment has no right to 
thrust its shadow upon the household of to-day, and never 
will do it unless we open the door. I try to ‘remember 
that to-day re’er dawns again,’ and to realize that if I get 
no gladness in it for myself, and give none to others, the 
sum of joy ‘that might have been’ on the earth is dimin- 
ished, which surely is not pleasing unto God. To live in 
to-day as wisely and as heartily as we can is not only the 
truest religion, but the wisest philosophy and best common 
sense. The truth is, dear child, that when we refuse to 
take any burden that does not belong to us, and then take 
those that are our own, to the Burden-bearer, life does not 
lack the blessedness of rest.’’ 


Unnecessary worry and needless hurry kill more peo- 
ple, and limit the energies of more people, than death 
or {ll health. Trust God as a Father of infinite wisdom, 
love, and care, but do not try to kide your own weak- 
ness or sin under a hypocritical spirit of submiss{on. 
‘* Rest in the Lord, wait patlently on him, and he will 
give you rest.” Jest implies activities; it is a cesea- 
tion from labor. Rest in the Lord, because you have 
iabored for and with him. Walt patiently after having 
done ail that conditions require. Work and rest in the 
fullness of a Divine Father’s care and love. 


BREAD. 
By M. J. Moraan. 


ENUINE and the only good and true bread is 
composed of flour, water, yeast, and salt. Numer- 
ous varieties of loaves, rolls, buns, biscuits, and cakes 
are made by adding milk, butter, lard, oil, eggs, sugar, 
and other things, in greater or less proportion. But the 
effect is to produce articles in all essential points inferior 
to the true indispensable staff of life. The art of mak- 
ing this prime necessity of civilized man is sufficiently 
simple to be understood and learned with no great 
trouble, provided the learner is willing tocomply strictly 
with correct rules. But it is something amazing to 
remember how few are proficient in the art. It is 
doubtful if one man or woman in a hundred, in city or 
country, ever tastes the best bread, or, indeed, any really 
good bread. The reasons for this are still more sur- 
prising, but none the less true and lamentable. They 
are several. First, reliance on the professional baker, 
who furnishes what returns him the largest profit, and 
is rarely of the best quallty. Secondly, reliance on 
hired servants or cooks who are not sufficlently intelli- 
gent to acquire a new idea. Thirdly, ignorance of the 
housewife herself. This last is the root of the whole 
matter. It begins in childhood, with both sexes, when 
the taste is so vitiated by bad and badly cooked food 
that the palate in after years 1s unable to detect the dif. 
ference ; wherefore the doctor, the apothecary, and the 
barkeeper have abundant occupation. 

There are other influences which more or less aggra- 
vate the case: such as vanity in attempting to substitute 
fine appearances for valuable nourishment ; obstinacy 
in clinging to wrong methods because they are old; 
or mere indolence—a willingness to let error and injury 
continue rather than take the trouble to do better, 
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But, as I have sald, the art is simple, and may be 
readily acquired if the learner is willing to comply 
strictly with proper rules. The object and effect of 
these rules are to produce the very best possible form 
and quality of wheat bread. Such bread is known by 
the plainest marks. It has a light chestnut-brown 
crust, smooth, tender, and exhaling a pleasant, stimu- 
lating odor. It is not hard, sharp, or tough, but is easily 
broken. Thecrumb, or inside of the loaf, is of uniform 
texture, ight and readily cut into slices of any required 
thickness. It is by no means of a lime-like whiteness, 
which hints at adulteration ; nor of the appearance of 
feathers or raw cotton, which means low nutritive 
velue. But, on the contrary, it shows a trace of cream 
in its color, and is substantial in body, and possesses a 
taste resembling that of a well-cured hickory nut. It 
does not harden and shrink within a few hours after 
cooling, but attains its best condition at two or three 
days of age. 

Since the chemical and mechanical changes in flour 
which constitute the proeess of ‘‘ leavening” or ‘‘rais- 
ing” are caused by the yeast, no precise directions are 
possible unless the exact strength and freshness of that 
agent are known. Yeast is a plant or vegetable, and 
the preparation of bread-dough is, in fact, the growth 
and multiplication of that plant, from a smali quantity 
at the beginning to a great bulk at the end. To pro- 
duce perfect bread the growth of the plant must pro- 
ceed to a certain point, and then be promptly arrested 
by the heat of the oven. Every degree beyond that 
point is a step in deterioration, and causes a proportionate 
loss of nutritive qualities. 

As yeast in rellable form may be procured from the 
grocer or baker, it is best for the beginner to rely upon 
some one of the several kinds for sale by the grocer or 
baker. Foran opening trial may be selected one of 
these, sold in every village under the name of ‘‘ Vienna 
pressed yeast.” 3 

This yeast must be kept cold and in its air-tight 
package until time of use. One cake is sufficient for 
from five to elght pounds of flour. 

For mixing bread-dough a ‘‘ granite fron” pan is a 
very satisfactory vessel. A wooden trougb or bowl 
absorbs moisture, impregnated with organic matter, 
which it. 1s difficult to remove, and which is lable to 
~ chill and otherwise injurlously affect thedough. Stone 
and earthen ware are open to a similar objection. New, 
bright tinware serves well while it remains new and 
bright. But, whatever the material, it must be per- 
fectly clean. Flour must be weighed, not measured. 
There is no such thing as accurate measurement of such 
a material. The weight of what may be contained in a 
quart, for instance, will vary from fifteen up to twenty 
ounces, 

The quantity of water absorbed by flour varies accord- 
ing to quality, good flour taking about three-fifths, or 
sixty per cent., of its own weight. 3 

In baking, the dough should lose by evaporation 
about seventeen per cent., or of the water alone about 
forty-five per cent., leaving a net increase in weight of 
thirty-‘hree per cent. In other words, the weight of 
baked bread should be one-third greater than the weight 
of the flour used, the gain being made up of salt, yeast, 
and matniy water. This water is not merely mixed 
mechanically with the flour, as in paste or starch ; vege- 
table yeast is carried into every particle, and thus by 
the baking becomes fixed as a true and valuable ingrc- 
dient of the bread. : 

In preparing to Wake bread, the flour is to be sifted, 
weighed, warmed to about ninety-elght degrees; at 
which temperature it must remain. If efther flour or 
dough is too much heated, the bread will be ‘‘ short ;” 
and if chilled, the loaf will be inclosed in a villainous 
tough, hard crust. The following directions are for a 
quantity of breed to be made with three pounds or 
pints of watar, five pounds of flour, and one ounce each 
of salt and yeast. Thetotal weight of the mixed dough 
will be a trifle cver elght pounds. In baking, this will 
- Jose about one ard one-third pounds by evaporation of 
water, leaving as the net result six and two-thirds pounds 
of bread. 

A deep pan, holding two and one-half gallons, is 
made clean, dry, and warm—ninety eight degrees, or 
blood heat. In it put two pounds of sifted flour, also 
warmed. Have ready three pints (pounds) of water at 
the same temperature—ninety-elght degrees. In half a 
pint of this water dissolve one cake of Vienna yeast. 
With this mix a tablespoonful of the flour, beat well, 
and add the remainder of the three pints of water. 

Stir this m!x\ure into the two pounds of flour in the 
pan, and beat it together for two or three minutes. 
This is the ‘‘sponge.” Be careful that pan, flour, and. 
water are kept at the same temperature—ninety-elghbt 
degrees. A current of alr from any quarter is liable to 
chill the sponge, even in a very warm room and in warm 
- weather. Sometimes the bottom of the pan {fs cool, 
while it is sufficiently warm elsewhere. - 

A wooden cover should be fitted to the pan, and the 
entire cover and pan should be wrapped in a cloth and 
get in a warm, protected place. The sponge begins to 
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rise at once ; and in about an hour another pound of 
the warm, sifted flour is to be stirred in, gently and 
gradually. Then the mixture is to becovered, wrapped 
up, and kept warm as before. After four hours, or 
sooner if the weather is warm and damp, the pan will 
be nearly full of light, foamy sponge. But if from any 
cause it has not risen within this time, then it must be 
kept warm and watched an hour or two longer, when, 
if the yeast and flour are good, it will not fall. 

At this stage the dough contains equal weights of 
flour and water. About—for the exact quantity cannot 
be settied in advance—two pounds more flour (which is 
two-thirds of the amount already used) will be required 
to complete the process. 

Now stirin, of the two pounds of flour, enough to 
stiffen the dough. This flour is to be added by slow 
degrees, and always along the outer edges of the mass. 

At this point work in an ounce of fine table sali 
warmed to the proper temperature—ninety-elght degrees. 
Keep the remainder of the flour still warm and ready. 


It is to be used in the kneading, which is now to begin, 


with warm hands. This quantity of dough can be very 
conveniently kneaded in the pan where mixed, without 
the use of a board—thus avoiding considerable trouble 
in cleaning ; for wood is always more difficult to clean 
than smooth metal. 

After kneading 1s commenced, it should be continued 
without interruption, the flour being steadily worked in 
until the mass begins to blister and crack, and to separate 
itself from the sides of the pan. This will occur in 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

A little of the flour should still remain ; but if the 
entire two pounds has been required, a small additiona] 
quantity must be sifted and warmed. This is to be 
added to the dough until the latter can be lifted from 
the pan, or board if one is used. Care must be taken 
to avoid adding too much flour in this process, because 
any excess will render the dough tough and difficult to 
bake. It is now to be left in the pan, covered and kept 
warm, as before. In from one to three hours it will 
rise to the top of the pan. At this point careful watch- 
ing is necessary to prevent fermentation from going 
beyond the proper degree. Baking pans are now re- 
quired. These should be made of clean, smooth sheet 
fron. The dimensions are according to the taste of the 
housewlfe or the capacity of her oven. Broad pans per- 
mit the baking of loaves with the greatest amount of 


-crust ; narrow ones form high loaves with less crust. 


Paris and Vienna bakers use the former. The pans 
must be warmed and greased with lard or ‘its equiva- 
lent. 

The dough must be handled as little as possible, and 
only enough flour used to mold the loaves—which is now 
to be done. The loaves, made just large enough to half 
fill the pans, are covered with other pans and protected 
from draughts of air by cloths. They are to be kept at 
an even temperature at all sides. If one side or end 
becomes warmer than other parts, it will rise higher, and 
the regult will be an unevenly baked and misshaped 
loaf. If all has gone well, the loaves will begin to rise 
immediately, and should be up to the tops of the pans 
in from fifteen to thirty minutes. If this does not occur 
within an hour, it is because of some mismanagement 
or accident. If a coal stove js used for baking, it should 
be made ready by freeing the fire-box of clinkers, slate, 
and cinders, and by making a clear, fresh fire, sufficient 
to last without replenishing until the bread is done. 

The proper degree of heat in the oven is ascertained 
by throwing ina little dry flour. If it turns brown at 
once, without burning, the oven is ready. 

The loaves placed in the oven should rise to nearly 
double their s!ze, and should begin to bake at bottom 
and sides at the same time. If the upper crust begins 
to turn brown {fn less than five or ten minutes, the top 
of the oven is too hot, and the heat at that point must 
be checked slightly with the valves, but not by opening 
the oven doors. 


If the top bakes too quickly, the crust wili be bard 


and sharp. When the heat comes mainly from below, 
the bread will rise well, bake evenly, and have a thin, 
tender crust of pecullarly fine, rich flavor. 

With an even heat, loaves weighing two pounds should 
be baked in about thirty minutes. If the oven {s not 
sufficiently heated at the beginning, the bread will be 
more or less heavy, and will have a thick, white, hard 
crust. Also, if the heat is n>t equal at both sides, ths 
bread will begin to bake unevenly, and cannot after. 
wards be restored to shape or color. Very high loaves 
are almost certain to crack at the sides; and when an 
excess of yeast is used, the edges of the cracked places 
will have a stringy, raw-dough sppearance, although 
the top and bottom may appear well baked. This fault 
is frequentiy observed in bread made with yeast pre- 
pared at home. 

The principal difficulties in bread-making result from 
want of strict attention to these details. Thus, in the 
case just given, if more than elght pounds of flour is 
used to one cake of Vienna yeast, or if the yeast is not 
perfectly fresh, the dough will become cold and heavy 


} as soon as it is worked down, It too much yeast is 


at the side. 


| 


used, the dough will be excessively porous, with large 
bubbles and blisters ; the bread will be coarse-grained 
and stringy, and will have an odor of sour beer. 

A delay in working the dough, allowing it to become 
chilled, making it too stiff, heating it before placing in 
the oven, covering the molded loaves with a cloth, 
which absorbs moisture and causes the formation of a 
hard crust—all these and many other errors are common 
and damaging. A frequent practice with hasty house- 
keepers is to set a sponge with an excessive quantity of 


yeast, then hurriedly knead in flour enough to make a 


very stiff dough ; mold, and allow to stand in an over- 
heated place an hour or more torl:e, The baking of 
this is slow and tedious ; the bread produced {s high, 
white perhaps, and very ‘‘ crumbly,” with a pale, tough 
crust, and almost invarlably the loaves are cracked 
Such bread is very poor because of imper- 
fect fermentation and improper Kneading ; yet by many 
people it is thought to be fine because of its size and 
paleness. 

Bread-making is an art of inestimable value, but is 
not usually mastered at the first or second trial. As in 
every other art, the only way to succeed lies in repeated 
experiments, constant efforts, and strict adherence to the 
rules which have been found always to lead to success. 
By faitafully repeating the same process, using thesame 


measurements, times, and utensils, errors may be soon, 


discovered and corrected. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


ELL-MADE Scotch scones are a delightful 
addition to breakfast. To a half-pound of 
flour take half that quantity of butter, put them both-on 
the board, having previously rubbed into the flour two 
small teaspoonfuls of baking powder. With the finger- 
tips rub all well in together, using a little milk to bind 
the paste. Flour the board and pin, and roll out to the. 
thickness of three quarters of an inch; with aclean, 
sharp knife cut the scones out into three-cornered 
shapes, not too small. Place them on a baking sheet 
and bake in a quick oven ; watch and take them out as 
soon as they are lightly but evenly colored. Some ex 
perlenced cooks prefer to use barley meal in making them, 
and put a half-pound of this material into a bow! with 
a pinch of salt, with or without two ouaces of butter 
rubbed into it, as may be preferred ; stir in enough cold 
water to make it into a dough of the same consistency 
as for tne this out into two oblong cakes about 


half an inch hick, and bake them on a griddle ; a thick 
frying-pan is sometimes used in preference to a griddle; 
split the cases as soon as baked, butter them well, and 
serve very hot. 


BROWN BREAD. 


One bow! Indian meal. 

One bowl rye flour. 3 

One bowl sour milk. 

One large cup molasses. 

One teaspoonful soda. 

One tablespoonful salt. 

Steam two and one-half hours, and bake from twenty 
minutes to one-half hour, depending upon heat of oven. 
—|F. F. Cleveland, in the New York Tribune, 


Apple dumplings may be either baked or bolied. If 
the former, they should be inclosed in pastry ; if the 
latter, ina light suet crust. In either case, pare the 
apples and ‘coop out the core, fillimg up the space with 
sugar and aclove, or some grated lemon peel. Makea 
light puff paste, and inclose the apple in it, pushing the 
edges so closely that no ‘‘ seam ” can be seen, and bake 
in a good oven for twenty minutes. Tor boiling, make 
a crust by chopping a quarter of a pound of beef suet 
very finely ; add to it half a pound of flour, a little salt 
and baking powder, and mix with water enough to give 
it consistency ; roll out twice upon the pastry board, 
incloze the apple asin the former case, and throw the 
dumplings into boiling water, letting them boll fast for 
a good hour. Drain them, and serve them with sweet 
sauce. 


Apple pudding should be made with a very light suet 
crust. Take a good-sized basin and line {t with the suet 
crust ; then fill it up with apples sliced very finely, a tea- 
cupful of sugar, and some cloves, or lemon ; make a cover 
of the paste over the top, tle the basin up in a floured 
cloth, and place it with the cover upward in bolling 
water ; let it boll for two bours, turn out of the basin, 
and serve with sweet sauce. Some people prefer mak- 
ing an apple pudding without the basin, simply cover- 
ing up the apples with the paste and cooking it like a 
large dumpling, but this is not nearly so satisfactory, 


and does not look well. Sweet sauce can be made 


either of plain butter and sugar mixed together, or of 
butter, milk, and flour, well blended and sweetened. It 
is always better to sweeten the pudding before boiling, 
although old-fashioned people prefer to do so at the 
table, cutting a round piece out of the top of the pud- 
ding, and putting in a teacupful of sugar thea, 
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Our Y ounG Kouks. 


CARLO AND LI. 


Ly A. R. WELLS. 


VER the tields in the sunny weather, 
Wading deep in the clover high, 
Bounding and swinging alorg together, 
Out into Summerland, Carlo and I. 


A generous people lives up above us: 

They are pouring gold from the gold-b’ue sky ! 
Softly, softly, good folk, if you love us! 

We'll be buried in gold-dust, Carlo and I. 


Slow move the butter files, laden with plander. 
They are storing gold in that brooklet nigh. 

How it shines as the fishes carry it under! 
But we are no misers, Carlo and L. 


An army of grasshoppers, guarding the treasure, 
Fly at our throats with a shrill war-cry. 

We'll invade their dominions at our good pleasure, 
For we are the biggest, Carlo and |! 


The great red clover-heads, steeped in the summer, 
Sleepily nod as we two pass by. 

A man seems a quite insignificant comer, 
Bat still we’re endured here, Carlo and I. 


Over the field to the fence line tangled 
(Half-hidden tunches of berries I spy), 

Out of the glittering meadow bespangled, 
Into the wood'and, Carlo and I. 


A still], cool sea of leaves all around us; 
Above, the green waves in the sunshine lie ; 
And sunbeams, filtering through, have found us, 
Down on the sea-floor, Carlo and L. 


Whir !—’tis a squirrel that stays no meeting ! 
Fie on yeu, Carlo! you wild dog, fie! 

They’ll turn us out for uncivil greeting— 
We're monsters, anyway, you and [| ! 


How is it, Carlo? Let’s know, you sinner! 

How much of the summer can reach your eye ? 
Is it only a warmth and a golden shimmer? 

Or are you nearer it all than I? 


Who lives the most in this summer weather, 
Two feet little or six feet high ? 

Well, we ll take it share and share together, 
On through the woodland, Carlo and |! 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


BLOWING UP MOTHER GRUNDY. 


By ZeNAs DANE, 


AY. Ht; you know what day next F iday’ll be ?” 
‘ Oa, you’re trying to get some kind of a sell off 
on me; but I’m up to your tricks, Mr Smarty.” 

‘© There’s no sell about it. I guees if we were back in 
the States I wouldn’t have to ask you what day it 
would be. We'd been saving our money for weeks 
back for it, and laying in firecrackers and—” 

“ F iday ain’t the Fourth of July ?” 

is that ” 

They sat down on the edge of a huge bowlder and 
looked at each other in silence. They were boys of 
fourteen and sixteen, and brothers, 

Finally the one addressed as HI safd, in a reproachful 
tone. to his brother : 

What'd you say anything about it for, Cy? I'd 
rather not bave known it was the Fourth. We can't 
have apy kind of a Fourth here” 

** Don't look much like it,” safd Cy, in a sober tone, as 
he glanced around on the dreariness and desolation of 
their surroundings. 

They were half way up the slope of one of the 
dreariest and most desolate of the Rocky Mountains 
Far below them, at the ba-e of the mountain, was a 
forlorn, forssken little minir g camp of a dozen log and 
slab huts or cabins and a few smal! white tents pliched 
here and there among the gloomy pines. 

The boys were above ‘‘timber-line” on the mountain 
side. There were little patches of snow in the shadow 
of the great bowlders even on this day so late in June. 
Hi scraped up a handful of it, pressed it into a ball, 
and sent it far duwa the mountaia slope, saying as he 
did so: 

‘* We might come up here and have a game of snuw. 
ball. Thatd be something to brag of tothe boys back 
home.” 

‘* Bsck home !” said Cy, in a déjected tone. 
never be home to us again, I'm afraid.” 

‘* It will be when father strikes {t rich.” 

** Yes, when he does,” said Cy, with mark-d emphasis 
on the ‘* when.” 

There were not more than one hundred persons in 
Camp B Joyful, and Cy and H! Bartlett were the only 
boysta the place There were no girlg there at all. 


rejoicing, celebrating mood. In fact, the name ‘‘ Be- 
soyful” was a misnomer for the camp in its present 
condition. 

‘*Tt had better have been called ‘ Be-Sorrowful,’” HI 
had said to his brother. ‘‘ I haven’t seen anything par- 
ticularly joyful in it since we came here, and ours was 
the first cabin put up.” 

This was true. Camp B.-Joyful had brought nothing 
but disappointment to those who lived there. A year 
before our story opens, a nomadic prospector, wandering 
aim] ssly up and down the guich in which the camp 
was afterwards located, had found a quantity of rih 
mineral specimens which he had carried to a neighhor- 
ing camp and exhibited with the exaggerated stat«ment 
that he knew where there were ‘‘ tons and tons of just 
such stuff astkat,” and, fo aspirit of great generosity, 
he had made known the location of his great ‘‘ find.” 

Thers was an immediate rush to the spot, and at one 
time Camp Be-Joyful had as many as two thousand 
inhabitants. 

But the “‘ tons and tons” of rich mineral were not to 
be found, although the hills and mountain sides were 
fairly honeycombed in the search. There were what 
the miners called ‘‘ good indications” of silver veins 
but a whole summer’s work by hundreds of men failed 
to reveal any real velo of rich ore, and, as the winter 
drew near, there was 4 great exodus to a more promis- 
ing field. | 

Mr. Bartlett and the others who bad remained during 
the winter and on into another summer were, as they 
sald, ‘‘too poor to go away.” And they were still hope. 
ful of finding hidden ore veins of great wealth in the 
mountain slopes above the town. 

This hope was fast dying out, however, and nearly 
all of the miners were making preparations to leave the 
place before the short summer should come to a close 
Mr. Bartlett had said that he would go, too, {f he falled 
to find anything by the first: f August. 

‘*‘ But Im confident that theres mineral hire,” he 
said. ‘‘ I never saw better indications, and the man that 
does find a silver vein here will find a good one.” 

Cy and his brother went down the winding traf] and 
into the one narrow, rocky street of the little town ina 
dejected mood not common to them, for they were 
robust, healthy, rollicking boys, who found varicus 
modes and possibilities of enj yment amid all the isola- 
tion and dreariness of their mountain home. 

Their mother noted their depression of spirits when 
they came to the little log cabin in which the Bartlett 
family lived. B:fore she could ask any questions Cy 
sald : 

** Next Friday’ll be the Fourth of July back in the 
States.” 

* And willit not be the Fourth of.July here ?” asked 
Mrs. Bartlett. 

‘* A great Fourth it'll be without a firecracker or a 
torpedo ora Roman candle within a hundred miles of 
the place. How sre we g: ing to make any noise here ?” 

‘‘ And [I wou'dn’t give a cent for a fourth without 
any noise,” addec Hi. 

‘ It seems to me that you boys can make a good deal 
of noise when you try,” said Mrs Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett came in at this moment from a long 
tramp toa neighboring camp whither he had gone tn 
search of work. His face told that he had not succeeded. 
but when he Knew the reason of the boys’ discontent he 
said, cheerily : 

‘*Oh, well, boys, make all the racket you can with 
that keg of blasting powder out in the shed. I've done 
my last day’s prospeciiog, and we'll leave this country 
within two weeks. Itli be pretty hard to go penniless 
back to our pocr little farm in [adiana, but we can at 
least get a living from it, and that’s more than we can 
get out of these rocky hills. I guess I’m not one of the 
lucky ones in the lottery of mining, and I’m golog to 
give it up for good. I’ve money enough to take us 
back home, and I guess that’s where we belong; so 
you can have that keg cf powder, and celebrate al! you 
can wiih it.” 

The boys’ spirits revived instantly, and they were out 
of the cabin in an instant and out to a little shed near 
the house in which their fatber kept his tools aud min 
ing supplies. 

‘It’s just ab. ut full,” safc Hi, gleefully, as he rolled 
the small keg to and fro; ‘‘I tell you, Cy, we'll fire cff 
& salute that'll make old Ke-Joyful boom! We'll have 
a rousing old—oh, Cy !” 

He sank back on the ground quite overcome by the 
boldness of the idea that suddenly came into his fertile 
brain. 

‘* Well—what ?” asked Cy. ‘‘ Don’t sit there opening 
and shutting your mouth ailday. What is it ?” 

tell you,” eaid Hi, in the of one about to 
impart information of profound ; let's blow 


; up old Mother Grundy !” 


inreply and asseat Cy erscked his iwo not very clean 


Tae outiook was discourseing for * any kind of a fisis together aod gave utterance to an exc Jlent tmita- 


time” in the way of a Fourth of July celebration, 
wasn't i? : 
The people down in Camp Be Joyful were not in a 


tlcn of an Apache war-whoop which enced in a mighty 
Hoo-ra-a-a-y !” 
‘“Old Grundy goes, eh ?” shrieked Hi, 


‘* She does that !” cried Cy. 
filnders !” | 

I must hasten to explain the meaning of this seem- 
ingly vicious and bloodthirsty design on the life of old 
Mother Grundy. 

There are in nearly all mountainous countries singular 
rock formations bearing remarkable rmsemblances to 
snimals, and, in some cases, to the faces of men and 
women. Far up the steep slope of a mountain near 
Camp Be Joyful there jutted boldly out from the rocky 
mountain wall a great granite rcck, looking, at some 
distance away, wonderfully like the face of an old 
woman In a frilled cap. Some of the miners had given 
to it thename of Old Mother Grundy. The Bartlett boys 
had often paid Mother Grundy visits, and had done her 
the honor of sitting astride her nose while they sent rocks 
and small bowlders bounding and rebounding down tne 
steep slopea into the narrow gulch a full mile below 
Mother Grundy’s grinning face. 

With sharp steel] drills they hastened up the steep 
trail until they were again close to Mother Grundy’s 
monstrous nose and grinning face. 


‘* We'll blow ber into 


‘*T guess you wouldn’t grin so if you knew what was 7 


going to happen to you,” sald Cy, as he struck the in- 
offensive old lady a blow across the nose with his heavy 
fron drill. 

The back part of the rock was already seamed and 
creviced. 

** [’'ll tell you what we’ll do,” said.Hi; ‘‘ we’ll fill all 
those cracks with powder, and we’ll drill as deep a h: le 
as we can right down Into the old lady’s besd, and fill 
it chock full of powder, and then touch her off. Won't 
she go it, eh ?” 

Mr. Bartlett did not fe acy objection to the plan. 
He said that no one would care, and that no damage 
could be done, as there were no cabins on the slope 
down which the great bowlder must roll if the boys 
succeeded in blasting it off. He even showed them bow 
to drill the hole, and said he would help them put in 
the charge and lay the fuse for exploding It. 

Hi and Cy worked five full days drilling that bole. 
It was hard, slow work, but their enthusiasm did not 
wane fora moment. It increased as the Fourth of July 
drew near. 
boys’ plan, and several of them contributed pint and 
quart additions to the :upply of powder on hand. 

‘We'll put every grain of it in, if it overturns the 
mountain !" sald Cy. 

Oa the eventng of the 3d the hole was so deep that 
the longest drill they had, which was nearly fi ve feet in 
length, was buried almost out of sight, and seemed to 
have struck a soft, shelly substance. 

‘I Know what it is,” said Cy; ‘‘it has struck a 
seamy spot, and [ am glad of It, for it will likely take a 
lot of powder to fill up the cracks.” 

This conjecture was evidently correct, for when, late 
in the afternoon of the 3d, they prepared to put in the 
powder, they found that a great quantity of {t seemed to 
fall into some crevice at the bottom of thehole. It tock 
the entire contents of the keg and several pounds besides 
for the charge. Mr. Bartlett was unwililag to trust 
them with the work of putting in the charge and laying 
the long line of fuse needed for the charge. He did 

this part of the work himself. Then the fuse was cari. 
fully concealed, and everything vas fn read n¢as for the 
great “ blow-up” on the morrow. 

Hi and Cy were to climb the steep sl: pe and touch a 
match to the fuse as early as they pleased on the morn- 


ing of the Fourth. Then they were toscamper off with 


all speed arc und a sharp curve in the mountain, and {nto 
the entrance to an abandoned tunnel, where they would 
be quite safe from fiying rocks and the shock of the 
«xplosion, and at the same time see the great bowlder as 
it went bounding and crashing down the s'ope, crash- 
ing the young pines and cottonwoods in its course. 

It was not quite six o clock when they reached the 
face of Old Mother Grundy on the morning of the 
Fourth. They had on the way up drawn cuts to deter- 
mine who should have the honor of touching a match 
lo the fuse, and the longer straw had fallen to Hi, who 
had generously allowed Cy the privilege of striking the 
match with which the fuse was to be lighted. 

* Well, old lady,” said Ht, when they reached the 
rock, ‘‘if you’ve anything to say you'd better ray it 
now ;” but Mother Grundy maintained her unbroken 


silence of cen urles. 


‘‘ Hope you'll enjoy your little jaunt down the 
mountain,” said Cy. ‘‘And you needn't be in any hurry 
about coming back.” 

With such galling gibes as these did they twit the old 
lady for some time, but flanily Cy sa‘d: 

Well, let's send ner « ff. Everybody's up down tn 
camp now, and listening for our patriotic salute.” 

With fingers trembling with excitement Hi knelt and 
the flickering bine tne match to the end 
uf the long lice of fuse, acd the next instant he aad Cy 
were “lighting out”’ around the curve, their heart» pa!pf 
tating and their breath coming in quick, excited gasps. 

The seconds that followed seemed hours to them ; not 
half a minute had elapsed when Cy sald ; 


The miners in the little camp heard of the - 
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**T don't believe {t’s going to work.” 

T guees it will,” sald Hi, hopefully. 

Some little time elapsed, and Cy said, impatiently : 

“If it don’t go off pretty soon I’m going to——Great 
Scott!” 

As far sway and ¢cheltered as they were, there came 
a great report and a shock that almost prostrated them 
tothe ground. The earth beneath their feet seemed 
quivering, the air seemed filled with dust, and there was 
a siicing, «rashing sound as if the whole mountain was 
movir g down the slope. 

Hooray !” shrieked Cy. 
for Washington!” 

« See her bounce !” shouted Hi. ‘‘See her snap off 
that quaking asp tree.” ; 

‘ Look at her fly over that old cabin !” shrieked Cy. 
‘ Hooray | See her goit! If that don’t beat firecrackers 
and Romap candles and all the other Fourth of July 
things you can scare up! It’s better’n hear!ng forty 
Declarations of Independence read.” 

‘‘ There goes a big pine tree!” sald Hi. ‘‘ There ! she’s 
splitintwo. (iar! if she didn't bounce fifty feet ! 
Mighty lively oid lady for her age, eb ?” 

* Let’s run and see what kind of a hole she left behind 
her.” 
They quickly ran around the curve and down to poor 
old Madam Grundy’s 1ulned throne. They found a 
great I o'e in the mountain side, in which bits of rock and 
gravel and earth were stil] falling. 

‘Good place to starta mine,” eaid Hi. ‘ Let's start 
one, and call it the’ Mother Grundy.’ I')] own half and 
you—what's that ?” He stooped and picked up a pecullar 
shining bit of soraething that rolled at his feet. He 
whipped out his knife and cut away at one end of the 
rock. ‘‘ Cy,” he said, in breathless eagerness, ‘‘if that 
ain’t native silver I'm mighty badly fooled !” 

They had lived long enough in the m« untains to know 
the names and appearance of al! kinds of minerals. Cy 
snatched the rock from his brother’s hand, saying : 

“ You must be mistaken, It can’t be that—oh, here's 
father!” 

Mr. Bartlett had giown uneasy, fearing that harm 
might come to the boys notwithstanding his many pre- 
cautions, and he had concluded to follow them. They 
ran to meet him with bits of the queer-looking rock in 
their hands. He them in perfect stlence for 
long time. He entered the cavity, and picked and dug 
around for half an hour wi hout speakiog a word. The 
suspense was agonizing to the boys. It was ended when 
their father said : 

‘* Well, boys, I guess we'll not go back to the poor 
little Indiana farm right away. Old Mother Grundy has 
left bebind her a little treasure box that will, [ think, 
pay for half a dozan of the best farms in Indiana. Your 
little celebration bas been a great success.” } 

Within a%nonth the Mother Grundy mine was talked 
of every where, and other great mines were found near 
It, so that Camp Be-Joyful was a joyful camp indeed ; 
Hi and Cy were at.a private school in an Eastern city ; 
tle little cld log cabin was deserted, and Mrs. Bartlett 
was mistress of a beautiful home {na beautiful city, 
‘* And al! because we blew up old Mother Grundy,” said 
Cy and Hi. : 


THE NEW DAY NURSERY. 


no use 0’ talkia’, Mainee ; can’t go. I 
cant go wid de Fresh Airs, De baby must 
be loc ked arter.” 

‘It's too bad, Katy. I wish ye’d bring her to de 
Day Nursery, and den yer could go,” and Malnee 
looked >» ympathetically at the woebegorne face of jolly 
Katy Fox; but the face was far fr m jolly now. 

These little girls were cousins, and ifved in diffcrent 
parts of the big, bustling city of New York. Katy Fox 
lived near Broome Street and the Bowery, in one of the 
big teneme:.!-houses peculiar to N.w York. Four fam- 
ilies lived on a flvor, and the house was four stories 
high. How bables abounded in that quarter! Thin 
bables and fat babies, jolly bables and cross babies, 
pretty babies and babies that were not claimed to be 
beauties by their own loving mothers. Nearly all of 
these mothers tried to earn money. Some went «ut 
washing; some sewed by hand or machine. So, of 
course, the blg brothers and sisters had to stay away 
from school and care for aud watch these babies. Katy 
F x's mother worked in a factory, and 80 was away 
from home from seven o'clock in the morning till six 
at night, and Katy bad to care for the baby ali day, 
and fo: Johnny avd Mary before and afcer school. 

This was Sunday afternoon, and Katy and Matinee 
were coming from the mission Sunday-school. That 
afternoon the Superintendent and teachers had been 
making up a list of the Fresh Afr children who were to 
leave the hot eclty for the lovely mountains in the north- 
eru part of the State for two weeks, All tbe girls in 
Kty’s class were going bul Katy, and that was the res- 
son our jolly ttle friend was not jolly this spectal 
afternoon, . 

They walked along in silence for half a blook. 


‘* There she goes ! Hceoray 


‘* Yes, I could take Petee to the same nursery you 
take Tommy, but mother would never have time. 
Why, it's way up in Fifth Street near Avena C, and 
how would she get back to the factory intime? She 
says if de nursery was near here I could go, ’cause she 
would manage to take and get de baby morning and 
nights. Jobnny and Maggie are goin’, and teacher s z 
if [ could go she'd fix it so that we could go togedder.” 

‘* Oh, yes ! I could go, too,” broke tn Matinee, forget- 
ting, in her excitement, how impossible {t was for Ka y 
to go. 

Matinee lived near the nursery in Fifth Street; and, 
though her mother worked out every day, it did not 
keep Matinee from school, or deprive her of her Fresh 
Air visit, for the baby, Tommy, was carried every 
morning to the nursery, and the mother worked all 
‘day without anxfety, for she knew that the baby was 
‘being cared for better than she could care for him, and 
that Mainee was in school. Mainee remembered, very 
keenly now, how she had to do just as Katy did until 
this nursery had been opened. 

‘‘T wish yer mother would move near us, and then 
ye'd be all right. Ob, Katy ! s’pose somebody should 
open a nursery right near yer, wouldn't that be splen- 
did ?” And two excited blue eyes looked into two brown 
ones whose owner was too sorrowful to respond to such 
a wild viston. 

‘?’Tain’t no use wishin’ foolish things. Mother won’t 
move, nor dey won’t open no nursery near us ; so [’]] just 
stay home,” and Katy’s voice broke into a sob as she 
crowded through the swarm of children and began 
climbing the stairs to the fourth floor, back, to the two 
rooms that formed the home of the Fox family. She 
opened the door, and found her mother, in a clean 
cal'co dress, rocking the baby to sleep. The room was 
clean, for Mrs Fox always scrubbed the floors Sunday 
morving, and did the work that In most of our houses 
is done on Saturday. Saturday Mrs Fox worked all 
day {n the factory, or she would have done It then. 

She noticed Katy’s cli uded face, and guessed at 
opce what was the cause. Iler own face became a 
tr'fle more sad as she rocked the thin little baby faster 
and faster. 

‘‘T wish ye’d move to our street, Aunt Mary, and 
then the baby could go to the nursery every day, and 
Katy could go with the Fresh Airs,” sald Matnee. 

“T wish [ could,” sald Mrs |*ox, looking at Katy 
arxlously. ‘‘ But if we move away from here, fathe) 
would not know where to find us when he comes back.” 

Both of the little girls ucderstood what Mrs. F. x 
meant. Katy’s father had ssiled fr: m the port of New 
York a year before, snd expected to be gone from home 
s{x months. §&’x months had come and gone, and now 
the year would soon be up, but Mr. I x had not re 
turned. He had gone as carpenter on a ship sailing 
for Calcutta, because the long strike !n New York had 
kept him out of work so long. It was very hard for 
him to go, but {t was all hecculc findtodo. Mrs 
Fox and Katy looked for him every day, and every 
step upon the stairs they thought might be his. They 
never gave up hoping that to-m orrow ‘* he'll ccme.” 

** No, we must not move,” sak Katy, decidedly ; and 
like the wise little woman she was, she unrolled the 
bundle of pepers her teacher had given her, and In « 
few minutes she and Mainee were dee ply Interested. 


That same afternoon Katy’s teacher, Miss Brown 
was walking home with a friend, and they were dis 
cussing their scholars, in wv hom they were much intr 
ested. 

‘* Really,” satd Mies Brown, ‘‘ lam unhappy because 
that good little Katy Fox cannot go out with the Fresh 
Air children thi» year. There is something so pathetic 
in the quiet way she I{ves her barren l{ttle life. 
think ! every day she has to care for the sickly baby 
and she cures for the house, except what her mother its 
able to do nights and mornings. I wish I could help 
her,” and Miss Eleanor Br: wn’s pretty face was dis- 
figured by wrinkles. 

‘‘Why don’t they send their baby to the day 
nursery ?” said Miss Jennie Alifis, ber compan‘on, 
impatiently. 

‘‘ Because the nearest one {s on Fifth Strect, near 
Avenue C—entirely ‘oo far for her to carry the child 
twice aday. That is why she does not go to school ; 
and it certainly is too far for the mother to carry the 
chiid before she goes to her work, which {s in the oppo- 
site direction.” 

Both were silent fora few minutes, and then Miss 
Allfs broke out excitedly : 

‘ Eleanor let us help establish a day nursery in this 
neighborhooc !” 

‘* It costs too much money ; we cannot.” 

‘ Yer, wecan. We will talk the pian over with some 
of the managers of the other nurserfes. I know we 
can do it. N-.xt year Katy F x and all the other little 
nur: es Of this locall'y shali be Fresh Airs.” And Miss 
Allis quickened her steps. 


‘‘It certainly would make a wonderful change in 


hundreds of children’s lives to have a day nursery here 


for the bables. Jennfe Allis I belleve we can do it!” 
And the faces of both of these young girls were bright 
as they parted. 

The next day they talked plans over with those who 
understood the value and the d fficultles of the work 
they wanted to do. : 

It was finally decided that a house should be hired 
in this nelghborhod {f friends would come forward 
and furnish it. The plan proposed was that a donation 
cf ten dollars should give the donor the right to name a 
cot. They belleve that other furniture will be donated 
a8 the wants of the nursery b<«come known. 

If every body will help, Katy Fox and fifty other litt!- 
boys and girls who cannot go to school because thy 
must care for the babies will be found {n school nm x: 
winter, and next summer Katy F. x will ba a ‘' Fresh 


TWO STORIES. 


N Ireland, many years ago, 39 the story runs, there 
lived a tailor famcus for his wisdom. He was a 
fine workman and had met with such success that not 
only was he famous for his wise sayings, but for his 
fine workmanship. He always helped the men of iis 
own trade who appealed to him, and had great influence 
among them. At last the wise and kindly man fell iII, 
and was told that he could not get well. He requested 
that all the tallorsin that part of the country be sent 
for, that he mizht tell them a secret that would go far 
toward giving them the success that had attended his life. 
His wife sent word to the men, and at the specified time 
they reached the town, in @ great state of excitement. 
At last they were all crowded into the sick man’s room. 
There was 1 deathly stillness. Some trembled that the 
secret might never be told, but would die with this 
man. Many f them shed tears of sorrow, for when 
this wise man dled they would lose a friend that would 
never be replaced. With different feelings all waited 
anxfously about the bed. At Jast the e'ck man opened 
his eyes, g zed slowly about, recognized each one. He 
opened his mouth ; ali leaned forward breathlessly, that 
they might catch every word. Slowly, distinctly, the 
words came : ‘‘ Always put a knot in the end of your 
thread before you begin to sew. It saves time.” And 
the wise tallor wis dead when the sentence was com- 
pleted. 
Here is a story from ‘ Truc Fiag,” which, like the 
preceding, must teach its own moral! : 


‘There was once a tailor who had a beaatifal daughter. 
All the young men from far and near came to visit her 
because of her beauty. Two rivals sought her one day, 
and said: ‘‘It is on your account that we have come 
hither.”’ 

‘‘ What do you want of me ¥’”’ she rep!'ed, smiling. 

‘¢ We love you,’’ returned the two young men, “ andesch 
of us wishes to marry you.”’ 

The maiden, betrg well brought up, called her father, 
who listened to the two lovers, and then said: 

‘*It is late; go home now, but come again to morr w, 
and you shall then know which of you may have my 
daughter.’’ 

At daybreak the next morcing the two young men rr- 
turned. ‘‘ Here we are,’’ they cried to the tailor ; ‘‘ remember 
what you promised yesterday.”’ 

‘ Wait a little,’’ he replied. ‘‘I am going to town to buy 
a piece of cloth When I[ return home with it yon shall 
learn what | expect from you.’’ ; 

When the tatlor returned from town he ealied his 
daughter, and on her appearance he said tothe young men : 
‘*. My children, there are two o' you, and I have but one 
daughter. To whom shall [ give her? Whom must | refuse ? 
Behoid this piece of cloth; I will cut from it two snits of 
clothes exactly alike; each one of you must sew one of 
them; and he who finishes his task first shall have my 
daughter.’’ 

Each of the rivals took his task and prepared to set abv ut 
it. The father called his daughter and said to her: ‘‘ Here 
is the thread : make it ready for two workers.”’ 

The maiden obeyed her father, and, taking the bundle of 
thread, seated herself pear the young men. bat she was as 
clever as she was beautiful. Though her father did not 
know which of the young men she loved best, nor the young 
men themselves, she knew well enough. The tailor went 
away ; the maiden prepared the thread ; the young men took 
their needles and began tosew. ‘lo the one she loved the 
beauty gave short needlefals, but to the one she did 
not |. ve she gave long needlefals. They sewed and sewed tn 
eager haste. At eleven o’clock the work was not half done, 
but at three o’clock the young man who had short needle 
fals had completed his task, while the other had yet much 
to do. 

When the tailor returned, the cenqueror brought to him 
the completed suit, while bis rival stili sat sewing. 

‘* My children,’ said the father, ‘‘ I did not wien to favcr 
one more than another ; that was why I divided the cloth 
intotwo equal parts ardtold you, ‘He wh» finished his tesk 
first shall nave my daughter.’ Did you understand me ®’’ 

Father,” replied the two young mer, we understood 
you and accepted the test ; what must be, must.”’ 

The taflor had reasoned thns: ‘' He who finished first 
wiil be the most skilital wo:kman, and con: eqnently better 
able to support a wife,;’’ bat he never tmagined that bis 
daughter would give loug need'efuls toa man she did not 
wish to marry. Cleverness carried the day, and the maiden 
really chose her own husband. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


HE wise teacher will not be content tc study merely 

the verses which are assigned in the lesson for this 

week, but will make them au occasion for a thorough 
study of the life and character of John the Baptist. 

I. His life. He was the son of devout parents; his 
fatber was a priest ; his birth, which was foretold by an 
angel, was accompanied by some singular portents, 
which are described in the first chapter of Luke. He 
early felt the degeneracy of the age and nation, and 
retired from the haunts of men to the desert, where he 
lived the Jife of an anchorite, dressing in a garment 
woven of the camel's hair, and feeding on the locusts 
which were and still are the food of the pcorest class in 
the Holy Land, and on the honey of the wild bees 
which abound there.(z) From this life of solitude he 
issued a little before the first publ'c appearance of Jesus, 
to denounce the sins of the nation and call them to re- 
pentauce. His sppearance and character resembled 
that of Elijah :(d) like him, an ascetic ; like him, suddenly 
appearing from the people knew not where; like him, 
vigorously, and even vehemently, denouncing the nation- 
‘al sins. His ministry produced a profound impression ; 
great multitudes ficcked to the place beyond Jordan 
where he wa; preaching (c) It was a rabbinical law 
that any heathen v ho desired to become a Jew must 8‘g- 
nalize his change of faith by a complete ablution. He 
must be entirely submerged in water, asa sign that he 
washed sway all h!s old faiths and practices. He was 
then said to be ‘‘ born again,” and tocome forth *‘ a new 
creature.” John adopted this ceremonial, but gave it a 
new significance. He declared that the degenerecy of 
the nation was so great that the Jews needed baptism as 
much as the heathen. He called upon them all to be 
baptized, es a symbol of their repentance. He declared 
that they were not true sons of Abraham, but children 
of vipers, rojsoned and polsoning ; and that God could 
make as good children of Abraham as they were out 
of the very stones(d) So great was the popular ex- 
citement produced by his preaching that the Sanhedrim 
sent out a delegation from Jerusalem to inquire into 
it.(-) At length his vigorous denucciation of wrong 
brought bim into trouble. Herod had abandoned his 
own wife, a daughter of Aretas, King of Petra, and 
married the wife of his own brother Philip, herself 
abandoning her husband to enter upon this unholy 
alliance. The King of Petra declared war against Herod 
to avenge the insult offered to his daughter; and while 
the drums were calling the people to arms John de- 
nounced the royal crime, and, it is to be presumed, the 
war into which he had plunged the nation. He was 
arrested and imprisoned by Herod, who played Macbeth 
to his wife’s Lady Macbeth, and ‘'‘let I dare not wait upon 
I would.” Discovraged by the !ong delay, and unable to 
comprehend the reason why the King of Israel should 
content himself with going about the country preaching 
to an uninfluential rabble, John sent from his prison some 
of his disciples to ascertain whether his second cousin, 
Jesus of Nazareth, was in very truth the Messiah, but 
recelved no other reply than an account of Christ's 
work for the poor and needy.(f) At length, by a 
successful strategy practiced on Herod at a drunken 
bout, the angered queen accomplished the death of her 
enemy. He was beheaded in prison and his body 
given to his disciples for buria]. His adoption of the 
Jewish rite of ablution with a wider signification has 
obtained for him the designation of John the Baptizer, 
and the rite itself has descended to the Cohristian 
Church, in which it remains to the present day as a 
symbol of repentance and regeneration. (7) 

II. Jdis character. John was the last of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and the first of the New Testament 
evangelists, and so the connecting link between the Old 
and the New. He was from the first an ascetic. His 
career, if it did not give rise to the eects of Christian 
monks of a later date, at least afforded a certain warrant 
for their existence. He shunned the resorts of men and 
shut himself out of all society. Pledged to a life of 
extreme abstinence from his birth by the Nazarite 
vow,() he never departed from it. His character and 
course w«re in these respects in striking contrast with 
those of Christ (:) He does not belong to the Christian 
dispensation, and of the liberty of the Christian dis- 
pensation he knows nothing. He was an iconoclast 
even more than a reformer, and taw the evils that 
needed to be cured far more clearly than he saw any 
remedy forthem. He was to New Testament history 
what the ‘‘ reformers before the Reformation” were in a 
later age. 

IIL. His preaching. This has two aspects; one of 
them presented by Luke, the other by John. A great 
deal ha: been written on the imagined effect of John’s 
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preaching on Christ; the effect of Christ on John’s 
preaching is far more marked. 

In his early ministry he was simply a prophet of the 
Old Testament. He set forth the moral and spiritual 
side of religion in contrast with the merely ceremonial! ; 
in this he imitated the best of the Old Testament 
prophets. But he could do no more than this. He 
preached repentancs, but not faith. When, in answer 


consciences of the people asked the question, What 
shall we do, then ? he could only answer with an ex- 
hortation to charity, honesty, and justice.(j) The bur- 
den of his message was simply, ‘‘ Cease todo evil ; learn 
to do well.” He could point to nodivine Helper; could 
suggest no power to transform the character. He bap- 
tized with water, but not with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. 

But after Christ had come to him to be baptized and 
had been pointed out to him by the visible sign of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the style of his preaching 
changed. He then began to point out, at least to his 
own disciples, the One who came to take away the sin 
of the world ; the divine sacrifice ; the Lamb of God who 
fulfilled the symbol ef the scapegoat, on whom the sins, 
not of the nation only, but of the whole world, would 
be bound, and who would carry them away into the 
wilderness to be seen no more forever. He ceased to be 
& mere prophet of the O'd Testament dispensation, and 
became an evangelist of the new (k) The burden of 
his preaching was : ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord; 
make his path straight.” Repentance ceased in his con- 
ception to be the highway of salvation, and became the 
open door for the entrance of a personal Saviour. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLA&8S8. 


The lesson of John’s ministry is the distinction be- 
tween the religion of John the Baptist and that of Jesus 
Christ. 

1. John does not here preach the Goepel; he only 
prepares the way for the Gospel. ‘‘I baptize with wa- 
ter : One mightier than I bap!{zes with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire; I unto repentance, he unto a new and 
spiritual life.” 

2. Ceasing to do evil and learning to do well {s not 
the Christian life. That life is the grace of God in the 
soul that transforms it and gives it the power and right 
to become partaker of the divine nature (2 Pet. 1., 3, 4). 
This neither John the Baptist nor his preaching then 
nor the like preaching now ever gives. (S:e Acts xix., 
1-4 ) 

3. The preparation for the Gospel is not penitence, but 
repentance. The one is sorrow for sin; the other is 
abandonment of tin. To repent is for him that has two 
coats to give to him that has none; for the publican to 
ceate from bis unjust exactions, etc. 

4. Christ isa Judge. His fan is already in his hand. 
He is even now purging his floor. He is himself the 
test of character. 


(a) Luke! , €0; Matt. ffl, 4: 

(6) Matt. xJ., 13, 14; xvil., 12,13; xxL, 82. 
Mal. fil., 1; iv., 5, 6. 

(c) Matt. 19.,53; xiv., 5; xxi, 82, 36. (d) Luke fii., 7, 8. 

(é) John 1., 9-27 (7)Matt. xi., 1-6. 

(7) For the life of John the Baptist see Lyman’s Abbott's 
* Jesus of Nazareth,”’ ch. xxi., and Dr. Reynolds's admirable 
monograph on John the Baptist, published by A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. 

(hk) See Luke !., 15, which probably signifies such a vow taken 
for him in infancy by his parents. 

(i) Matt. xi., 18, 19. 

(j) Contrast John's O. T. reply in Luke fil., 10-14, with Paul’s 
N. T. answer to the same question in Acts xyi., 30, 81. 

(k) John 1., 29-36. 


18; Mark 1.,6. 
See Isalah xl.,3-5; 
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A STRANGE PREACHER. 
By Emity MILLER. 


F you had lived a long way from Jerusalem, and had 
gone on a visit to the city at the time of which our 
lesson to-day tells us, you would have seen a great many 
people passing through the streets and going out at one 
of the city gates. You would have noticed that they all 
seemed to take one road, and go across the plain toward 
the river Jordan. And then you might have seen just 
such companies coming from ai! the little villages, and 
taking the road that led toward the barren deserts 
beyond the river, and you might have wondered what 
they were going out there for. It could not beto work, 
for this was the year of jubilee, when people did not 
sow their fields, but left the land to rest. Perhaps you 
would have asked some man with a long white beard, 
‘Sir, will you tell me where all these people are going, 
and why they go?” And the man would have told you 
that these people, ecribes and Pharisees, lawyers and 
soldiers, poor men and women and rich ones, good men 
and women and bad ones, all were going out to hear a 
strange man preach. His name was John; he was 
called John the Baptist, because he baptized people. He 


} was like the old Prophet Elijah, who died so many years 


: before, Instead of robes of fine linen he wore a garment ! 


to his denunciations of the national sins, the aroused | 
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of coarse cloth made of camel’s hair, fastened by a girdle 
of leather. Instead of living in a house he lived incaves 
and among the rocks, and ate the locusts and wild 
honey that travelers in the desert often used for food. 
Instead of going to a church or synagogue, where the 
people were waiting for him, he stood out in the open 
air where there were no houses, and from all about the 
country the people came to hear him. 

ITis message. When the people went to the Temple or 
the synagogue to worship, they heard the priests read 
how the Lord loved his people; how he had chosen 
Abraham, and promised to bless all his children; and 
they went away feeling very proud that they were the 
ch'ldren of Abraham. But this strange preacher sald : 
‘Do not think you are safe because Abraham is your 
father: you must repent of your sins and do rigkt, for 
the Lord is coming to set up his kingdom. He Is close 
by; you must repent now. /Jiepent, for the kingdom of 
heaven {is at hand.” 

The people all knew low earthly kings sent messen- 
gers before them to tell their people to prepare the roads 
and take everything out of the way, thatthe king might 
find his kingdom ready. So John sald he was just 
the messenger of the great King, sent to cry aloud inthe 
wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord !’ 

HTow to prepare the way. By ceasing to do whatever 
was wrong. The king would not come into a dark, 
dirty house, over a road that was rough and crooked 
and full of deep pits. And the Lord would not come 
into a heart that was full of sin and wrong-do!ng and 
hateful thoughts and feelings. So, when the people said, 
‘* How shall we prepare the way ?” John sald, ‘‘ Repent ! 
cease to do evil; learn to do well; help the poor ; be 
honest in all things ; be kind; be true; be contented.” 

Then when any one sald, ‘‘ Yes, I know I have done 
evil, but I wiil do so no more,” he bapt!z:d him in the 
river Jordan to show that now the Lord washed away 
his past sins. And he told them that presently, when 
the King himself came, he would fill them with his Holy 
Spirit that would be like a light within them. The poor 
people and the bad people and the soldiers and the tax- 
gatherers all confessed their eins, and asked what 
they should do. But by and by some of the proud 
Sadducees and Pharisees came to lock on and to Jisten. 
They did not ask, ‘‘ What shall we do to prepare the 
way fortheLord ?’ They did not think they needed to 
do anything; but John called them vipers, and told them 
they were in as great danger as any one, and if they 
really wished to escape punishment they must show by 
their lives that they turned away from sin. Le told 
them that the Lord was like a gardener who had waited 
long to see if his trees would bear good fruit, but now. 
he had bis ax ready to cut down those that did not, and — 
burn them up; that he waslike a farmer who was ready 
to sift the chaff out of his wheat and burn it up, and he 
bade them repent before it was too late. 

God sends to every one of us to-day this message that 
he sent by John the Baptist : 

“* Prepare the way, that the Lord may come and reign 
in your heart. 

‘** Prepare the way by turning away from wrong doing 
and learning to do well.” 

** The kingdom of heaven is at hand. God is always 
ready to come in whenever any heart is ready for him.” 

** He cuts down the tree that does not bear good frult ; 
he burns up the chaff that has no grain init: but he 
saves the good, and gathers them up safely.” 


THE SOLDIERLY QUALITIES OF JESUS.’ 
By W. W. McLanz, D.D. 


“And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross, And the 
writing was, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.”— John 
xix., 19. 

** And he bath on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords.’’— ley. xix., 16. 

HERE is no man who awakens and attracts more 

admiration than the soldier, and there is no man 
whose name is held in more grateful remembrance. 
The handsome uniform, the erect carriage, the lofty 
spirit, the courage and the daring of the soldier, awaken 
the admiration of the young, and the service and the 
sacrifice of the soldier live in the memory of mature 
men. The polished shaft of granite which rises from — 
many a village green, and the loftiest monument of 
marble in many a rural cemetery, is dedicated to the 
memory of soldiers; and the statues of bronze which 
adorn the public parks of our metropolitan cities and — 
the public squares of our national capital preserve tbe 
deeds and perpetuate the names of military heroes. 
The fact that until the fifth administration after our 
late war none but a soldier was elected to preside over 
the affairs of our nation proves the prevalence of that 
spirit which in former ages gave the royal purple and 
the kingly crown and the imperial scepter to the man 
who had exhibited his courage and demonstrated his 
power to command men upon the battlefield. The 


1 Preached before the “‘New Haven Grays,” in the College 
Street Congregational Church of New Haven, Sunday, June 24, 
1887. 
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qualities which are first apparent in a soldier, and 
which first-win praise from men, are courage, strength, 
force, and that positive power which can prevail over 
an enemy and subdue him. The daughters of Israel 
in their songs gave their chief praise, not to Saul, but 
to the youthful David, before whom the glant Goliath 
had fallen prostrate, and the hearts of the people turned 
toward him as a natural king. And the daughters of 
other lands have sung the praiges of similar heroes, and 
the people have turned to them as rightful kings. 

-But there are other qualities of the soldier which lle 
deeper and are more heroic and more worthy of perpetual 
praise. The true soldier {s a man who surrenders him- 
self absolutely to the will of hia commander or to the 
authority of his government ; who exerclses self-control 
and practices self-denial ; who, when occasion demands, 
exileS himself from home, lives in poverty, endures 
hardship, suffers pain, and even lays down his life for 
the welfare of his country and the good of his fellow- 
men. As the world advances, these qualities are recog- 
nized more and more as the essential qualities of a true 
soldier.. It is not Xerxes with his unnumbered followers, 
but Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans who 
perished at the pass of Thermopy), and over whose 
grave stands a monument with the inscription, ‘‘ Go, 
traveler, te]] at Laced:emon that we fell here in obedi- 
ence to-her laws,” who is held up to ths young as 
a true type of the patriot and the soldier, It ts 
Regulus, who, when captured by the Carthagti ians 
and sent to Kome to propose conditions of peace, 
advised the Senate not to accept the conditions, aud 
returned to Carthage to suffer and die at the hands of 
his captors, who is referred to as an example of milf 
tary heroism. Though courage and strength first at- 
tract attention and win praise, and in a barbarous age 
exalt him who possesses them, yet men come to per 


ceive that self-denial and voluntary sacrifice are nobler. 


qualities. Men have come to know that it is not always 
the victor but sometimes the vanquished, not always 
the captor but sometimes the captive, not always the 
man who survives but sometimes the man who dies, 
who is the truest solcfer and whose sacrifice renders 
most eervice unto the world. 

' To the Jewish mob who, armed with swords and 
staves, and guided by the light of flaming torches, 
apprehended Jesus in the garden of Gothsemane, and 
heard him-bid his warlike follower put his sword into 
its sheath, and saw his timid and trembling disciples 
flee away amid the shadows of the olive orchard ; to the 
Roman soldiers who clothed him in an old purple robe, 
- and crowned him with thorns, and put into his hand a 
reed for a ecepter, and bowed before him in mockery ; 
and to Pontius Pilate, who heard the chief priests accuse 
him, and the multitude cry, ‘‘ Crucify him,” and who 
saw him stand in the judgment hall weary, worn, pale, 
friendlers, and silent, whose claim was that his kingdom 
was not of this world, and therefore his servants could 
not fight—Jesus of Nezsreth appeared to be anything 
but asoldier. To Pilate he was perhaps, at the best, an 
unsuccessful teacher, a disbeliaved prophet, a self- 
elected and disappointed leader, a disowned king of a 
despised people who had no crown and no scepter to 
bestow upon any one. Therefore, as embodying the 
charge brought against him and expressing his contempt 
for the people, Pilate wrote the title and put it upon the 
cross, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 

But, like the prophecy of Calaphas, who ezalid that 
Jesus should die for that nation and to gather together 
the peuple of God, the inscription which Pilate wrote 
contained in it more truth than Pilate saw ; for he who 
was crucified was indeed a King. 

It needs no argument, save the simple facts of history, 
to prove that this has been a wicked world, in which God 
has not been glorified as God, nor his authority accepted, 
nor his law obeyed. 

God could have conquered men by force and have 
consumed them by unquenchable fire, thus destroying 
his enemies ; but God chose rather to compel men to sur. 
render, to lead them captive by love, and to make them 
citizens of his kingd»m and obedient subjects of his 
laws. Godcould only accomplish this by such a reve. 
lation of himself and of his relation to men as would 
change the attitude of men’s minds and the character of 
their feelings toward himself. 

As God banishes darkness by light, and cold by heat, 
and overcomes death by life, 80 he would banish the dark- 
ness from men’s minds by the light of his own holiness, 
and move their hearts to love by an exhibition of his 
own love, and quicken them into newness of life by the 
impartation of his own life to them. 

To accomplish this object, to conquer the world for 
God and to save men from ain, the Son of God became 
the Son of man. He laid aside the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was, and ‘‘ humbled 
himself, and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men.” As the Son of man 
he surrendered himself absolutely unto God, doing, not 
his owe will, but the will of the Father who sent him. 
He endured voluntary poverty, so that he could say, 
The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have 


nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” He resisted all solicitations of evil, refusing to 
use his power to make bread in an unlawful manner or 
to accept the kingdoms of the world In exchange for 
infidelity and disobedience toward God. He spent his 
life, not in being ministered unto, but in ministering unto 
others, and went about doing good. He endured all 
that unbellef, covetousness, ambition, malice, pride, and 
cruelty could bring upon him. He suffered, not for his 
own sins, but for the sins of others. He laid down his 
life, a sacrifice for a sinful world, that through his reve- 
lation’of God men might be enlightened and won to faith 
and love, and that through his sacrifice God might par. 
don and save them. And, asa matter of historic fact, 
‘* Jesus Christ and him crucified” is the power by 
which men are convinced of their sin, and led to repent 
ance and faith, and he is the medium through which 
they receive the peace of pardon and the power of anew 
life. 

From the hour of his apparent defeat the victory of 
Jesus Christ begins. Beneath the black pall that 
fhbrouds the heavens and overhangs Calvary the mock- 
ing multitiide grow silent, and from the presence of the 
cross upon which Jesus hangs beneath Plilate’s inscrip- 
tion many turn away and return to the city smiting 
their breasts. The Roman centurion exclaims, ‘‘ This 
was a Son of God.” The women who have loved and 
followed Jesus press nearer to the cross. Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus separate themselves from 
the Jewish Sanhedrim and confess themselves his discl- 
ples. The men and women who have followed him 
meet at hisopen mb. From him who appears to them 
risen from the dead they receive the gift of pesce. From 
him whom they have seen arcend into heaven they re- 
celve the gift of power. On the day of Pentecost, P :ter 
preaches the Gospel, and procialms that God hath 
made that same Jesus whom men have crucified both 
Lord and Carist, and thousancs believe in his name. 
The persecuting Saul of Tarsus, perceiving that Jesus ts 
King, becomes the preacher of the G»spel unto the Gen- 
tiles. The language and the literature of the H-brews 
become the proof of his Messfahsh{p, and the language 
of the Greeks becomes the medium for the publication 
of h's Gospel. False philosophies pass away before his 
truth, and false religions perish before his worship. 
Heathen temples become Christian churches, and poetry 
and music, art and architecture, become consecrated to 
his service. Women emulating his life seclude them- 
aelves from the world, or go forth only to minister in 
his name ; and men, often vainly and mistakingly imitat- 
ing his example, separate themse]ves from the ordinary 
relations and employments of life, that they may serve 
him. The governments and laws and cusioms of 
society feel the influence of his power, and men recog 
nize him as King. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the greatest military genius of 
modern times, whose star of victory sank at Waterloo, 
was wont, on his prison island of St. Helena, to com. 
pare himself with the great men of the past, and to 
converse respecting their character and hisown. In 
one of his conversations he sald to Count Montholon : 
‘‘ Alexander, C:iar, Charlemagne, and I myself have 
founded great empires ; but upon what did these crea- 
tions of our genius depend ? Upon force, Jesus alone 
founded his empire upon love, and t») this very day 
millions would die for him. ... Across a chasm of 
eighteen hundred years Jesus Christ makes a demand 
which {s heyond all others difficult to satisfy. Ho asks 
for the human heart ; he will have itentirely to himself ; 
he demands it unconditionally ; and forthwith his de- 
mand is granted. Wonderful! In defiance of tlme 
and space, the soul of man, with all its powers and 
faculties, becomes an annexation to the empire of Christ. 
.. » This it {s which proves to me quite convincingly 
the divinity of Jesus Christ.” And Napoleon is right. 
If to be a king is to possess the loyal love of human 
hearts, and to have one’s laws obeyed, then Jesus is 
indeed a king. Before Jesus Christ men uncover the 
head, and unto him men bend the knee. For loyalty 
to his truth men bave suffered themselves to be burned 
at the stake. For liberty to worship him men have 
crossed stormy seas and have sought new homes. [For 
devotion to the principles of his kingdom men have 
perished upon bloody battlefields. And to extend his 
triumphs men, and women too, exile themselves, and 
visit every land, that all nations may know of his life, 
and may come to obey his laws. God has indeed 
highly exalted him even here upon earth, and has given 
him a name which {is above every name. 

In the revelation given to him upon the {isle of Pat- 
mos, John beheld him who had suffered as Jesus of 
Nazareth ridiag at the head of the armies of heaven, 
crowned with many crowns, and bearing on his vest- 
ure and on his thigh a name written, ‘‘ King of kings 
and Lord of lords.” All power in heaven and on earth 
is given unto him, and ‘‘he must refgn till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet.”’ 

God hath spoken it; and as all promises and prophe- 
cles respecting his earthly life have been fulfilled, so all 
promises respecting his present power and future glory 
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will likewise be fulfilled ; his ‘‘ kingdom {s an ever- 
lasting kingdom,” and to him shall ‘“ be praise and 
dominion forever and ever.” 

Gentlemen of ‘‘The Grays,” you belong to a com- 
pany which for threescore years and ten has numbered 
among its members many men whose names are among 
the first in social, business, and political circles of this 
city—men whose example {s, in many respects, worthy 
of your Imitation. You belong to a pro’ession which 
has embraced in {ts ranks many of the most illustrious 
men of the present and of the past—men whose vir- 
tues and whose valor you might well emulate. I up- 
lift before you tc-day none of these; but I uplift Jesus 
Corist and aim crucified. I uplift him who, though 
he was ‘‘in the form of God, emptied himself and took 
on him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men ;” “ who, though he was rich,” yet for 
our sakes ‘‘he became poor,” that we ‘“‘ through his 
poverty might be rich ;” who, though he was without 
sin, yet ‘‘ suffered for sins once, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God;” who, 
though no man could have taken his life from him, yet 
laid it down of himself that we through his death 
might have life. | 

I uplift Jesus-Christ, who, being on earth the lowllest 
among the lowly and the mcekest among the meek, has 
proven himeelf to be the loftlest among the lofty and 
the mightiest among the mighty, the King of kings 
and the Lord of lords. I uplift Jesus Christ, whose 
loyal obedience unto God the Father, whose love for 
men, whose self-denial and whose sacrifice reveal to us 
the qualities which are most soldierly and the character 
which {s most kingly. No man a soldier ijn God's 
sight save he who possesses the moral qualities and 
character of Jesus Carist. These qualities and this 
character can only be obtained by faith in Jesus Christ 
and by the reception of that Divine Spirlt by which 
Christ transforms men into his likeness. 

If he is a soldier who surrenders himself unto the will 
of his commander, then he js the truest soldier who 
surrenders himéelf absolutely unto God, and who bows 
himself before ‘‘ the King eternal, immortal, invisible— 
the only God,” with the prayer, ‘‘ Thy will bo done in 
earth, as it is in heaven.” If he isa soldier who dentes 
himself, then he {fs the truest soldier who, ‘‘ denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, lfves soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world.” Ifheisasoldler who 
controls himself, then he is the truest soldier who con 
trols the lusts of the flesh and the passions of the soul 
for ‘* he that is slow to anger is better thun the mighty 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
If he is a soldier whose services or whose sacrifice confers 
benefits upon men, then he is the truest soldier whose 
purity of character and uprightness of life, whose 
generous deeds and faithful services, tend to save men 
from the power of sin and to bring them unto a right- 
and immortal life. 

These are the soldierly qualities which heaven reveals 
to us in Jesus Christ, and which the world more and 
more adores ; for as the clearest fountains of earth reflect 
the light of heaven’s stars, 20 the deepest fountains of 
the human soul reflect the light of heaven’s own truth, 
and the judgments of men utter a pro’sund amen tothe 
judgments of God. 

It has become a custom in these last years to lay 
flowers upon soldiers’ graves. In the general distribu- 
tion that is made, no doubt flowers are laid upon the 
grave of many an unworthy man; but no man laysa 
single flower upon any soldier's grave because he was 
selfish or bloodthirsty or cruel, but because he counted 
not his own life dear unto him. 
God, and in the distribution of the honors which he 
bestows, no one will be commended or receive gifts save 
he who {s in himself worthy. 

When the tents of earth are struck, and the camp 
fires extinguished, and the last battle fought, and the 
bugle-call of heaven summons the armies of earth to 
appéar before Him who is ‘‘ the King of kings and the 
Lord of lords,” then will the soldlerly qualities and 
the kingly characters of every one be made apparent ; 
‘“‘for we must all be made manifest before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.” Every soldier and every man 
who has been selfish, lustful, and worldly, who has 
betrayed the innocent, oppressed the weak, and robbed 
the poor, who has striven to gain pleasure or possessions 
or power by disobeying God and by {injuring men, will 
appear beforethe Judge crownless, scepterless, robsleas, 
in naked worthlessness, unable to stand In the judgment 
or to appear in the congregation of the righteous—fit only 
to be driven away by the breath of the Lord, like chaff 
before the wind, and to be consumed, like chaff, with 
unquenchable fire. 

But the man,who has been loving and pure and true, 
just and generous and good, a protector of the innocent, 
a defender of the weak, a benefactor of the needy, a 
man who has used place, possessions, and power to 
serve God and to do good unto men, will stand clothed 
in righteousness and crowned with honor, and will be 

welcomed into the presence of his Lord. He who 
has been faithful over a few things shall be accounted 


In the judgment of 
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worthy to rule ver many things; he who sorrowed 
with Christ shall enter into his joy ; he who has suf 
fered with Christ shall also reign with him. 

Gent]: men, you are accustomed to isy a crown of 
fading fl’ wers upon the grave of each one who has been 
your companion in arms. But Jesus Christ will give 
the incorruptible crown of immortality to each one who 
has been his companion fn the service of God and in the 
salvation of men. You stand h:re to-day in the glory 
of manly strength and in the beauty of military attire. 
God grant that you may each lead such a life of f- ith in 
Jesus Christ and fidelity in his service that when you 
appear at last in his prcsence you may stand in the glory 
of mora! strength and in the beauty of epfritua! holiness 
to receive from his hand the crown of eternal life. 


MR. R. A. HUME AT NEW HAVEN. 


HE farewell given at New Haven, June 28, to the 

Rev. Robert A. Hume, on the eve of his return to 
missionary work in India. was in some respi cts quite 
remarkable. During Mr. Hume’s protracted s journ in 
New Haven, while awalting the tardy and reluctant 
“ustice whi: h has at last becn accorded him by the Pru- 
lential Committee, bis rea] worth, his Christian spirit, 
xis wide knowledge, his eminent filness for the missfor- 
ary werk, have become known toa widecircle. Ac- 
sordingly, when {it became known that the u*‘ual 
Tuesday evening meeting of the United Church (Dr. 
Munger) of which he is a member, weuld be devoted 
to mutual farewells, ministers of various denomivations 
took the occasion to come together and sneak their 
minds. The Rev. Messrs Niccl! and Lines, Enlecopa- 
former of Trinity, the lntter of St Paul’s— 
and th: Rev. Mr. Buttrick, of the Biptist church, made 
brief sddresses ; the first named epeaker eFpecially, in a 
strain of great force and beauty. empha: z'ng the basis 
of Christian unitv to be found in Christian manhood 
and missionery «ffort. (iher speakers were the Rev. 
Dr Alexander, of the University Place Church in New 
York ; Professor Fisher. of Yale; Dr. Newman Smyth, 
and the Kev. Mr. Van Milligen, of Constantinople, the 
latter of whom cemanded that the same cegree of 
liberty in thought which {s accorded to pastors at home 
be conceded to missfonarics. Professor Fisher thought 
that Mr. Hume would be glad ‘‘to get away from 
wrangling over petty and ins{guificant of theol. 
ogy to the Hima)s yas—to something really large.” Dr. 
Munger. who presided, spoke of the helpful ‘nfluence 
which Mr. Hume bad exerclsed, both by bis Christian 
spirit and by bis valuable commun'cations of knowledge 
concerning Indis, which no man knew more thoroughly 
than he. Mr. Hume, in his brief and modest response, 
dwelt especially on the value to the cause of Christ ir 
India, where the multip!'city of Christian sects is made 
a point of attack, of his being able to say, in reply, that 
all the churches in New Haven bad united to send him 
forth with their benedictions, The Rev Mr Chapman, 


* of the Methodist church, was pres: nt, but, owing to the 


lateness of the hour, did not speak. The entire meeting 
was most significant. not only as a testimony to the 
pre eminent fitness of Mr. Hume for the work from 
which he has been kept back til] now, but also asa 
demonstration of the rea) Christian unity, which ought 
to be apparent everywhere as it is ai Ncw Haven. 


A REMINISCENCE OF DR. HI CHCOCK., 


HE Rev. George L. Clark, of Westerly. R. I., 
sends us a very interesting letter regarding his 
former teacher. In it he says: 

‘* He threw his personality info bis words heavily. I 
asked him orce what author was his model]. Sald he: 
‘I would rather the students would read Daniel Web- 
ster for style, but I followed no special author. I early 
discovered these three rules: (1) C/earness—find out 
what you want to say, then eay it. (2) Beau/y—avold 
what will «ffend the taste; but beauty is nothing put 
on; it Is like the fl»sh of polished steel. (3) /urce— 
Throw your will into your words. Bring down the 
battle sx with all your power.’ 

‘*T have much regretted that he did not publish more. 
His consecration to his students was one cause. No 
matter how many times he had gone over his course:, 
he said be studied the subjects afresh each year. He 
ebrank from publishing anything immature. His taste 
War sensitive and exacting. He told us once no man 
sbould publish anything till after his sixtleth year. His 
prcfound religious pature left deep impressions on the 
minds of the students) We know he was absolutely 
honest with his questicnings ; yet he did not pretend to 
know everything. The island of bis knowledge had 
d: finite outiines. Pressed for his opinions as to the 
‘fu ure llfe. he safd, It all turns on Christ; we are to 
have a Chilstian jucgment.’ ‘What of the heathen ?’ 
That shrewd, winning :mile his students knew so well 
came over his face as he said, ‘Ido not know. | fly 
for refuge to the hope set before me.’” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns | 


—In Philadelphia there have been, the last week, ! wo meet - 
ings with reference to church union. One of these included 
representatives of all the evangelica] denominations who 
have agreed upon the formation of a Philadelphia Evan- 
gelical Union. In the month of October a three days’ con- 
ference of all the co-operating churches is snggested to 
systematize the work semong the non-church going masses. 
The other union formed was among the Free Baptists, 
the Disciples, and the Christian Church of Philadelphia. 
They agreed that henceforth all the churches in the dencmt- 
nation should be known as ‘'Christian.’’ The creed 
adopted as a basis of union bad but two articles : first, 
that the Holy Scriptures should be the only rule of faith; 
and, secord, that immersion shoald be the only form of 
baptism. 

—The church in Honecye, Ontario County, N. Y. (writes 
a correspondent), had the pleasure of celebrating its silver 
anniversary with the Rev. 8. Mills Day, by a conference, 
21-22. Temperance, Sunday-Schoole, Missions, 
Evangelistic Efforts, and Christian Endeavor Societies were 
all given room for discussion. Woman’s Work for Woman 
was reported by Mrs. 8. EF. Eastman. Zalu Christian 
Missions had arepresentative in St John Nembnia. a:d 
Oberlin Theological Seminary in Professor G. F. Wrig’ t. 

—The Rey. C. ©. Lathrop, of the Baptist church of 
Bloomingdale, has joined the Centra) Labor Union of New 
ark, of which the Rev. Hugh © Pentecost is President. He 
says he is in full sympathy with the movement and with the 
theories of Henry George. It may be said here that at the 
recent meeting of the Anti-Poverty Society which was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Pentecost, Father McGlynn, and Mr. George, 
Mr. Pentecost’s address was by far the most el: «juent, most 
witty, and most telling upon the audience. 

—The tirst annual meeting of the religious and benevo 
lent society known as the King’s Daughters was held In the 
Young Women’s Christian Association Hall fn this city 
The society is orgarized in ‘Imitation of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs snggested by Edward Everett Hale. Its badge tsa 
small silver Maltese cross on which are the letters [ H. N. 
(In His Name). The members of the society are divided 
into tens for special work. Some of these visit the sick, and 
are known as comforting tens; others have agreed not to 
gossip of other women, crto shrug their :houlders when 
the names of other women are mentioned (these are the 
Hold-thc-Tongue Ten). It is said that the soclety already 
has several thousand members. 

—The congregation of P'ymouth Church adopted reso]n- 
tions thanking Professor KR. W. Raymond for the Sunday 
evening course of lectures which he has delivered. 

—Dr. M: Glynn’s ola parishioners held a meeting on the 
night of July | and « xpressed their determination to stand 
by their old pastor, whether excommunicated or not. One 
of the speakers said : ‘‘ When they excommunicate Father 
McGlynn they excommunicate 50,000 Catholics in the 
United States; these will contribute no more money to the 
Pope. We have reached the point when we w'll not allow 
the Pope to interfere.’’ Just what part of Dr. McGliynn’s 
old parishioners were present at this meeting is not known. 

—The Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs declares that under no 
consideration cou!d he accept the presidency of the Ameri 
can Board in the place of the late Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins. 

—The corner-stone of Trinity Congregational Church, 
Tremont, New York City, was held July 1, addresses being 
delivered by the Rev. Lyman Abbott and by the pastor, 
Dr James M. Whiton. The church, when completed, will 
be a granite structure below and pressed brick above, ca- 
pable of seating a congregation of four or five hundred, and 
furnished with Sunday-school room, kitchen, etc. The 
growth of this church under Dr. Whiton, under whom it was 
organized a year and a half ago, has been something phe 
nomenal. Present appearances indicate that within two 
years from its organization it will be in possession of a 
comely and commodious edifice valued at from $25,000 to 
$30 000, and with little or no debt. 

—The following tribute to the character of the late Rev. 
Richard Newton, D D , was unanimously adopted at a mec! - 
ing of the Philadelphia Evangelical Education Society: 
** While thoroughly loyal to his church, and deeply devoted to 
its liturgy and standards, he was not insensible to its faults 
or blinded to the dangers which threaten its welfare. He 
could patiently bear obloquy, misrepresentation, reproach, 
but could not be silent when truth was assailed, and stoutly 
resisted any surrender of principle or compromise with 
error. His love for the young was one of his marked char- 
acteristics, and the rermons he preached and the books he 
issued for their intellectual and spiritual improvement will 
ever distinguish him among the youth of this and other 
lands as pre-eminently ‘ the children’s friend.’’’ 

—Th. First Moravian Church of Philadelphia has received 
permission from the courts to sejl its property. This per- 
mission was rendered necessary by a clause in the church’s 
charter, which provided that the buria!l-ground should 
remain a burial ground forever. 

—In speaking of the proposed Catholic University 
Cardinal Gibbons said to a reporter that it is probable, but 
by no means absolutely certain, that it will be located in 
Washington. Not less than $1,000,000 will be required to 
place the institution on a sound basis, and that will bea 
large amount of money toraise. When asked if its location 
in New York would not produce larger donations for its 
establishment, he replied that New York contains more 
Catholics than any other city of the couatry, and that might 
favorably affect its location there. However, the location 
would not be definit+ly settled until September. 

—The Lak¢esiae &chco] of New Theology will be held at 


| Chautauqua Lake in August. The leader of the Lakeside 
School is the Rey. Dr. J. G. Townsend. Among those who > 
will assist him this summer in developing ‘“‘a broad and — 
rational theology ’’ are ex-President Thoms Hill, of Har- 
‘vard College; the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D . of Cambridge 
the Rev. A. A Miner, D.D., of Boston ; the Rev E. L. Rex- 
ford, D D., of, Detroit; President Cone. of Buchtel College: — 
the Rev. H. W. Thomas and the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of 
Chicago; and the Key. E. P. Adams, ot Dunkirk, Chautan- 
qua County. 

—S8t. John’s Guild of this city has resumed its excellent 
summer work of takirg sick children ard their mothers 
on free daily sails down the bay. The trustees have sent 
out announcements stating that the enterprise is one of 
charity, supported by voluntary contributions, and that 
#250 is needed for each excursion. The guild has 
carried altogether 318 596 sick children and their mothers 
on these excursions without an accident. Of there 18 647 
were Carried last year. The floating hoesnital is now in per- 
fect condition and can accommodate 1200 inmates. The 
seaside 1 ursery will soon bein condition to receive those 
in need of sea air. More thar 300 poor children were treated 
there Jast rummer. All contributions should be sent to 
Charles Schwacofer, Treasurer of the Guild, at No 21 Unt- 
versity Place. ~ 

—The will of the late William A. Wheeler gives #25 (0 to 
home missions and $5 000 to foreign miesions. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—The ecclesiastical council that. met in the Congreg ~ 
tional meeting house in Provincetown, Mass , June 9 1887, 
to consider the resignation by the Rev. G. W. Os, 00d of the 
pastorate of the Congregational church, sanctioned the 
action of church and pastor seeking a dissolution of the- 
pastorel relation existing between them and advised the 
termination of that relation July 4. 1887. Mr Osgonrd 
carries with him to his future work in the ministry the 
cordial indorsement of the counc'). 7 

—The clerical members of the Yale corporation have filled 
the vacancy caused by the death of the Rev. Samuel! K. G. 
Willard by the election of the Rev. Theodore T. Munger. 
As a few years ago the Rev. Bnrdette Hart was elected a 
member of this same corporation it looks es thongh the co- 
porate members intended to hold in their organization an 
even balance between the New and the Old Theology. 

—Dr Edward Everett Hale preached the Jast sermon {nthe 
church building in Union Park, Boston, on Snnday of last 
week. This house was dedicated twenty-five years ago, and 
bas now been sold to the Jews for a synagogne. It has 
become expedient to make this move, as many of the families 
worshiping here have removed to the Back Bay while still 
larger numbers of the society reside in Roxbury. The site 
for the new edifice has not been selected, and It is yet unde- 
termined where the congregation will worship after the 
summer vacation while the new building is being erected. 
Tha congregation Sunday morning completely filled the 
church, ard listened intently while Dr. Hale emphasized as 
characteristics of his church ‘‘ liberty of conscience and 
right of private jadgment ; the spirit of devoutness and 
recognition of religion as something vital and essential.’’ 
Dr. Hale bas been pastor of this church thirty years. 

— Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s people are taking steps to 

find for him a pastoral colleague. 
' —The seventieth anniversary of the Third Congregational 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., was celebrated on Snnday of 
last week. The pastor, the Rev. Willlam [. Lawson, 
preached a historical sermon. 

—The Grace Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated 
at Cambridge, Mass., last week. 

—The Clapp Memoria! Library Bailding at B: Ichertown, 
Mass., was dedicated on Wednesday of last week. Bishcp 
Huntington, of Syracuse, offered prayers, and Dr. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, made the dedicatory address. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 


—The Rev. John Jasper says he has preached his famons 
‘““8un Do Move”’ sermon about a hundred times. ‘{[ 
preached it first,’? he says, ‘‘in 1878. Since then I have 
had offers from all over this country and from London, 
Paris, and cther places to go and preach it; but I refused 
‘em all ’cause [ didn’t think it would be right to leave my 
people. One man offered me #400 to go to London and 
preach the sermon. He even said he would psy me tbe 
money first, and that I wouldn’t have to walk a step 
between hereand Enrope, and wonldn’t have to walk astep 
after [ got there.’’ He is now very old, but hale and vignr- 
ous. ‘*Soon after | first delivered this sermon here in 
Richmond,’’ he says, ‘‘I went to Washington, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, and when I came back a great revival 
was going on, and one day I baptized 301 people without 
coming out of the water. That laid me up fora while. 
Since [ was sick last December my appetite has not been as ~ 
good as it used to be.’”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Tiilett, of Vanderbilt University, recently 
visited a Mormon Sanday-school while in Sa!t Lake City. 
As he entered the infant class department a temporary 
teacher was saying, ‘* Well, boys, where is your teacher °’’ 
They all replied promptly in concert: ‘‘In the peniten- 
tiary.’” The teacher then asked, ‘‘Is he there for doing 
right or for doing wrong ?’’ All replied, ‘‘ For doing right.” 
Dr. Tillett learned afterward that the man in question was 
serving a term for bigamy. 

—That sturdy old Low Courchmar, Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, _ 
is having 4 great deal of trouble with one of his clergy men, 
‘** Father ’’ De Garmo, of Toledo. This clergyman has placed 
a crucifix in his church, on top of a rood screen, burns 
incense, and has dedicated a ‘‘side ch: pel tothe Virgin 
Mary.’’ The Bshop objected to all these things ; but 
‘* Father ’’ De Garmo told him, in polite but defiant lan- 
| guage, that his objections were frivolous and unworthy of 


respect. Then the Bishop advised his recalcitrant ‘‘son”’ 


i 
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July 7, 1887. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNICO 


to join the Catholic Church, where he properly belonged. 
To this ‘* Father ’? De Garmo replied : ‘‘ Though I have not 
the slightest idea of acting upon this advice, yet Ithank you 
for it. In view of the present general movement toward 
the unity of Christendom, this is, practically, from one who 
is now our oldest and most venerable and most decided 
Low Church Bishop, an admission that even in the Roman 
Church there {s no deadly error ; for if there were, how could 
a Christian B'shop advise anybody to join it? For myself, 
I bave no hesitation in saying that 1 think it safer to be 
under Bishop Bedell, defended by the constitution and 
canons of the Protestant Kpiscopal Church, rather than be 
under Pope Leo X (II. with no defense at all.”’ 

—The Episcopal missionary jurisdiction of Colorado has 
been erected into an independent diocese, and its Mission- 
ary Bishop, D-. Spalding, becomes Bishop. In the diocese 
convention there was a hot debate over the question whether 
the new see should be called the I)iocese of Denver or the 
Diocese of Colorado. The latter name was finally adopted. 

—At Minneapolis, Minn, Jane 21, the Washburn Memo- 
rial Orphan Home was dedicated. In the will of the late 
Governor C. C. Washburn provision was made for the 
erection of this fine building ; also for an endowment fund 
of $300,000, sufficient for the maintenance of one hundred 
children. General W. D. Washburn, brother of the founder, 
presided at the dedication services. He closed his short 
address by saying “‘ it was fitting that Governor Washburn 
should build this orphan’s home to the memory of a beloved 
mother, from whom he inherited so largely those traits of 
character which Jed to the doing of good deeds.’’ Dr. J. H. 
Tuttle, pastor of the First Universalist Church in Miane- 
apolis, gave the dedicatory address. Bishop Foss, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, offered the prayer. Brief 
addresses followed by President Northrop, of the State 
University, and the Rev. C. F. Thwing, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis. Father McGolrick, of the Koman 
~ Catholic -Charch, sent a letter of regret, expressing his joy 
that men are found to engage in these noble works, and 
that the old sectarian animosities are dying out in the pres- 
ence of the queen of virtues. More than $8) 000 have been 
spent on the building, furniture, and beautifying the 
grounds. 

—The I!linois Young People’s Societies of Christian Ea- 
deavor held their second annua! convention in the Union 
Park Congregational Church last week. The Christian 
Eadeaver movement was started in 1881, and now claimsa 
membership of 180000; the Illinois membership is 7,000. 
At the convention addresses were made by the Kav. Dr. 
F. A. Nobie, George M. Ward, the General Secretary of the 
Society, and Professor C. F. Bradley, of the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

—QOn Sunday last the Rv. J. l.. Corning closed his pas- 
torate at the Congregational church, Terre Hau‘e, Ind. Oa 
the Sunday previous he preached a sermon upon. the 
changes in theological belief which he had felt himself 
forced to accept. H3 said that he had given up the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and of the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible, but still believed in God and immortality and moral 
responsibility. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAT, 


”“_owhe Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus has been Installed pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church. Chicago. 
-—Dr. Whiton, of Trinity Congregational Church, New York, 
sails. with his wife and youngest daugbter,on July 12. by the 
** Nevada,’ for England, where he as in former years, to 
supply Dr. Dale's pulpit in Biringham for six weeks 
—E D. Curtis, of Grand Rapids, General Missionary in 
Michigan, has accepted a call as State Superintendent of the 
A. H M.S. forIndiana. His address will be Indianapolis. 
—Willlam Wrignt died at Middletowa, Conn , last Saturday, 


June 2h. 


—George W. Judson has been installed pastor of the church at 
Orange, Mase. 

—E ©. Morrow has been installed pastor of the West Congre. 
gational(hurch at Waterbury, Mass. 

—J.™M. Durgin died at Haverhill, Mass., on Sunday of last 
week. During the war he was the Colonel of a New Hamp 
shire regiment. and was known as the “‘ fighting pa-son ” 

—J.H. Jenkins has res'gned the pastorate of the First Con 
gregational Church, Leavenworth, Kan. The resignation takes 
effect July 15. 

EPISCOPAL. 

BE. Brant. D.D., late of Philadelphia, bas aecepted a 
call to St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Ch'eago 

—F.B Van Vieeck, of Christ Church, Tarrytown, N. Y., has 
been made Archdeacon of Westchester. There are tobe five 
Archdeacons under the Bishop of New York 

—J.W. Atwood, of the Ascension Memorial Church of Ipswich, 
Mass.. has tendered his resignation 

—Andrew Gray, rector of St. Luke's Church, Chelsea, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—The Right Rev. Lawrence Scanlon was consecrated Bishop 
of Utah Wednesday last. 

—Richard H. Bosworth has resigned the pastorate of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Newburg, N., Y., and accepted a 
call to the Brooklyn Church of the Atonement. The cause of 
Mr. Bosworth’s resignation was the refusal of his vestry to dis 
pense with the liturgy on Sunday evening and to abolish the 
pew-renting system. 

OTHER CHURCHES 


—Philip Kuhl, a prominent German Methodist died last week 
in Burlington, lowa. 

—Dr. Mclivane has delivered his farewell address to the High 
Street Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J., preparatory to 
assuming the Presidency of the Woman’s College in Princeton. 

—Benjamin Wells, of Redwood Falls, Minnesota, is dead. 

—William T. Carr has been installed pastor of the Shiloh 
Presbyterian Church (colored) in this city. 

—Bishop James A Snorter, of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, having charge of the work in South Carolina and 
Georgia, died of heart disease on Friday last, at his home at 
- Wilberforce, Ohio, in the seventieth year of his age. 


AND UTHORS. 


GODIN’S “SOCIAL PALACE.”’ ' 


M. Godin is an enthusiastic Frenchman, all on fire 
with ideas which are to reform the world. Yet at the 
same time he is a successful business man, and has 
succeeded in giving to his views a loca) habitation 
which bids fair to be permanent. 

Godin was the child of a wage-worker. He tells us 
that the first presentiments of the work which he was 
to do came to him in the village school-room when he 
was a boy of efght or ten. He used to wonder whether 
he ought not to fit himself for the work of a teacher. 
But his father was an artisan, and his own tastes were 
those of a machinist. Following the thought of becom 
ing a teacher, he says: ‘‘ There always came another 
thought. the reault of a deeper sentiment : N>, I would 
apprentice myself to the manual arts, for through them 
I could give a great example to the world jo the sphere 
where I should be called upon to act.” 

This early aspiration never forsook him. At the age 
of eleven he began working in bis father’s shop, at 
the same time assisting his brothers in the field. But 
the dullness of his surroundings became intolerable, and 
as soon as he had learned what his father could teach 
him he went toa neighboring city, hoping that there 
he should fiad ‘‘labor band-io hand with scfence.” It 
took a certain tlme, he says, to dise{pate the illusion. 
Yet gradually he saw his surroundings in their true 
light. ‘‘ Every day was but the repetition of a routine 
of hard Jabor that kept me in the workshop from five 
o'clock in the morning until elght in the evening. 1 
saw unveiled the wretchedness of the workingman’s 
condition, and in the midst of the discouragements 
that I then suffered, and notwithstanding the want of 
confidence in myself, I said again: ‘If I ever raise 
myself above this condition, I will try to find the way 
to render the laborer’s life more endurable and agree- 
able, and to raise Jabor from its degradation ’”’ 

When comparatively a young man he became a con- 
tractor. Hits ideas concerning labor’s emancipation had 
not yet reached their final form, but he tried to remove 
the causes of confilct between employers and employed. 
He abolished the system of fines ; he placed the ‘‘ relief 
fund ” under the management of the men; he tried to 
give to each laborer all the personal freedom possible 
and to pay each according to the work turned out. In 
these ways he succeeded in getting a certain amount of 
co- »peration, and rapidly rose to be a man of independ 
ent fortune. 

Meanwhile he came in contact with the ideas of 
Fourier. and eagerly adopted them. When the R:volu- 
tion of 1848 came, he was one of the few employers who 
greeted it with joy. When, after a few months, 
monarchy was restored, he narrowly escaped banish. 
ment. ‘‘ I was signalized,” he says, ‘‘ as one of those who 
believed that scc'al progress was possible, and this was 
sufficient excuse for representing me as a dangerous 
socialist” The failure of the Revolution did not dismay 
him. Five years Jater, when M. Victor Considerant 
brought back from America the project of establishing 
a soctalistic colony in Texas, he gave to the enterprise 
100,000 francs, the third of the fortune that ho then 
possessed. The dismal fatlure which resulted gave a 
decided blow to his hopes. The fallure of the I:volution 
had meant comparatively little, since he knew that the 
sympathy of those at the head of affairs was totally by no- 
critical, and that they were planning its failure. But 
when the Texas plan failed, he knew that the failure wis 
the result, not of lack of loyalty to his idea, but to the 
lack of ability to carry it into execution. His faith was 
unconguerable, or he would have Jest his trust In the idea 
itself. But this he did notdo. Herepatred the breach 
which had been made in his forture, and determined 
that henceforth he should himself administer the carry. 
ing out of his ideas. He began with his own emplovees, 
In 1859 he commenced the erection of bis Familisté -e— 
the ‘‘ Palace Home of Labor.” In the following year it 
was ready for occupation. 

For years M. Godin’s thinking bad been directed to 
the reconstruction of the homes on the principles of 
Fourfer. He believed that by association every family 
could live in a palace. He regarded domestic service, as 
practiced to-day, as ‘‘izcontestably a remnant of rerf- 
dom.” He would no longer have one person branded 
with inferiority by serving another person, but would 
have each serve the association. By establishing public 
kitchens and laundries and nurseries and bath-rooms he 
believed that the families of the poor might have the 
‘f equivalents of weslth.” Where the women work in 
factories as well as the men, such association seemed to 
him to be necessary. Al] these ideas on the subject of 
‘‘gocial architecture ” he embodied in the Familiaté ce, 
which he calls ‘‘ The Social Palace of the Future.” 

This Palace is at Guise, near M Godin’s manufactory 


1 Sosial Solutions. By M. Godin. Translated by Marie How- 
Bland. (New York: John W. Lovell Company.) 


of kitchen utensils. It is situated In the center of about 
tweuty acres of gardens, traversed by the river Oise. A 
part of the land 4s covered with promenades, squares, and 
pleasure grounds ; the remainder is devoted to orchards 
and vegetable gardens. The Pulace Itself is a range of 
buildings four stories in height, and archi‘ecturally 
attractive, accommodating twelve hundred people. 
Apart from the residence buildings are the library, 
the school and theater, the nursery, the gas works, 
apd the laundry and swimming baths. In the malo 
buildings there are hydrants, closets, sinks, and bath. 
rooms on every floor. The entire bullding 1s light and 
alry. It has twelve hundred doors and windows sub 
ject to the wiadow tax. The rents charged are merely 
those which the workmen were accustomed to pay in 
the vi!lage—about a dollar a month for each room. 
As regards light and air and cleanliness and health- 
fulness and cheeriness the contrast between the Fam!]- 
ist’-e and the old dwellings of workingmen was com- 
plete. As regards light and alr the condition of the 
homes of the poor io France has always been deplora- 
ble. M Godin publishes the statistics given by the 
Bureau of s'axation. He says: 

‘‘But, without going back into history, what about the 
400 000 thatched cabins in France to day which have only a 
door for opening; or the 1,500,000 houses that have only 
two openings, a door and a casement window! cr the 
1,500/000 homes that have only three openings, a door and 
two casements ! Though they are qualified as openings, the 
windows are often fixed in the walls and never op: ned, and 
the pure air, even in the warm season, cannot enter to vivify 
ard make wholesome the hovels, where a nauseous atmos- 
phere exists perennially.’ 

io spite of the fact that workingman have 
changed from such quarters #8 these to the “ Palace” 
without increase of rent, the I’.lace is a paylog institu 
tion. Counting the Jibrary, theater, etc., it cost 1 000 - 
000 francs ($200 000) The rent paid by the families 
amourts to 30.000 francs. But this is only one salf of 
the revenues. A large part of the ground floor fa 
occupted by the co- »perative shops for the sa'e of bread, 
meat. vegetables, wine, dry goods, clothing, shcees, etc., 
and these cc  »perative stores are decidedly paying insti- 
tutions. Their accounts for one year were as follows: 


(,eneral expenses...... 15 000 francs. 
Salaries and Wages.............. . 26 000 franes. 


The profits were almost double the wages pald! Ten 
thousand francs were placed in the sinking fund, ard 
ihe balance was still enough to pay over six per cent, 
interest on the capita) invested in the Familisté-e. 

But M. Godin’s ides did not stop with the erection of 
the Social Palace. Ile kelleved that the principles of 
‘‘aesociation ” should be introduced into bis business, 
and he has introduced them. He belleved that in 
irdus'ry ‘‘every clement of production must participate 
in all profits in proportion to the service it has rendered.’ 


liz thought that capital was entitled to the current rate” 


of {interest and Jabor to the current rate of wages, and 
that the surplus profits, after deducting twenty ive per 
cent. for management, should be divided bet ween these 
two elements in proportion to the amount of each. Hig 
manufactory is capitalized at 4 600,000 francs. The 
interest upon this at five per cent. amounts to 230 000 
francs. His annua! labor bill is elght tlmes as much— 
1 900 000 francs. The surplus profits are upwards of 
500 000 francs. This amount, therefore, is divided be- 
tween labor and capital, giviag to labor eight times as 
much as to capital! Nor is this all. In the year 1880 
M Godin’s sesociation was fiaally incorporated, and 
since that ime the dividends to the workers have heen 
paid in stock. The published report of the year 1884 
showed that these workers already possessed more then 
ove fourth of the ¢n'ire cspital. 

Tuis entire institution was built up in the face of the 
bitter opposition of his influential neighbors The 
Familist¢ e would reduce rents, and therefore gave 
offense to the proprietors ; it would sell goods and there- 
fore gave offense to the traders. Political infil ience was 
used against him, and lawsults were constantly re- 
newed. This opposition injured him, but he finally 
trlumphed, and {fn 1875 his country, doing tardy j astice, 
conferred upon him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
The management of the Familist¢ e is as democratic as 
possible. There are societies and committees of educa- 
on, of relief, of lesurance, of pharmacy, of firemen, 
of music, of amusements, of the library, of labor claims, 
etc., etc. The interior order is maintained by the self- 
respect of families and their fear of the censure of their 
associates. Jn the course of twenty-five years the popula- 
tion of 1 200 of the Social Palace has given no cccasion 
for the intervention of the outside judiciary. It ts the 
government of public opinion, and M. Godin {s confident 
that the inetitution will survive when both he and his 
son have parsed away. Wecan, therefore, sympatbize 
with the sanguine enthusiasm of the appeal with which 
he concludes his volume : ‘‘ Workers of all degrees, 
laborers, artisans, artists, agriculturists, men of 
science, .. . unite with us! Let us organize labor and 
capital, organize the peace of the earth. Come with the 
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slagleness of heart that belongs to you, to accomplish 
the sacred task—the social] redemption of France and 
Humanity.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


China: Traveis and Investigations in the Middle Kingdom, 
A Study of Its Civilization and Lossibilities With a Glance at 
Japan, by James Harrison Wilson (D. Appleton & Co), is 
the title of a little volnme on China, giving the result of 
journeys of nearly 30,000 miles by sea and land, often tak- 
ing the reader out of the usna! paths of travelers.—— The 
Conquering Cross (The Church), by the Rev. H R. Haweis 
(Crowell & Co.), is the fifth volume in this anthor’s series 
of ‘‘Christ and Christianity.’’ It is based upon Renan’s 
“Origins of Christianity,’’ and brings the history of the Chris- 
tian Church down to Constantine, with two appended essays 
on the Christianity of the Fature A Treatise on the Law 
of Divorce. With the Causes for which Divorces wii! be 
Granted in a’) the States and Territories; the Timeof Resi- 
dence Ivequired in Each; and a Brief Digest of the Leading 
Decisions by the Appellate Courts. Containing a’so a Care- 
ful Compilation of the /.atest Divorce Statistics, by A  Par- 
lett Lloyd, of the Baltimore Bar (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
is largely a compilation of divorce cases, and is chicfly of 
value to the legal profession.——volution and Christianity 
A Study, by J.C. F. Grumbine, is a little monograph by one 
who believes in evolution, and in Christianity as ‘‘ the un- 
folding of natural relig'on.’’ (Charles H. Kerr & Co.)—— 
The New Dirth: With a Chapter on Mind Cure, by L. P. 
Mercer (Charles H. Kerr & Co.), gives the New Church 
statement of the doctrine of regeneration.——Hymmna/, with 
Music for Children, by H. 8. Hoffman, James A. Moore, and 
Hugh A. Clarke (William F. Shaw & Co.), is the latest 
attempt to give children something more substantial and 
permanent in both words and music than they are accus- 
tomed to. The Minutes of the National W. C. T. VU. at its 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting fills a pamphlet volume of 235 
pages.—— New editions are Jaid on our table of the Story of the 
Earth and Man, by Professor Dawson (Harper & Brothers) ; 
English Composition and Rhetoric, by Alexander Bain 
(D. Appleton & Co.), being Part I, and confined to the 
Intellectual Elements of Style; the Memoria/s of Will- 
iam E. Dodge, by D. Stuart Dodge (Randolph « Co.), 
printed from the same plates az the original edil- 
tion, in accurdance with the suggestion of The Christian 
Union to issue an edition in a form and at a price ($1 15 by 
mail) which will make it available to a much larger class of 
readers ; the Captain of the Janizaries, by De. Ludlow (Funk 
& Wagnalls); it is interesting to note that this story has 
excited a good deal of interest in the East, and that copies 
of it are to be found forsale in Turkish cities; Thomas 
Didymus, by James Freeman Clarke (Lee & Shepard), 
which takes on, however, a new title—The Life and Times of 
Jesus as Related by Thomas Didymus ——Macmillan « Co. 
publish an attractive History of England for Beginners, by 
Arabeila B. Buckley, with additions by Robert H. Labber- 
ton.— The novels of the week are: The Shaybacks in Camp, 
by Samuel J. and I. C. Barrows, being Chapters of Personal 
Experience of Outdoor Life by the editors of the ‘* Chris- 
tian Register,” brightly written, of course; Juin Llyitch, 
and Other Stories, by Count Tolstoi (Crowell « Co.), which 
form about one-halt of the twelfth volume of Count Tolstoi’s 
collected writings ; the style of Count Tolstoi’s stories is 
known to our readers from specimens which we have 
already published; Forging the Fetters, and (Other Stories, 
by Mrs. Alexander, the latest novel in the Leisure Hour 
Series (Henry Holt & Co.); A Lad's Jove, by Arlo Bates 
(Roberts Brothers); The Monk's Wedding, by C. F. 
Meyer (Cupples & Hurd); A Game cf Chance, by Anne Shel- 
don Coombes (Appleton);—these complete the bound vol- 
umes, the contributions in paper being two, The House of 
the Musician, by Virginia W. Johnson (Ticknor & Co.), A 
Story of Lifein Venice and 1 Dateless Bargain, by C. L. Pir- 
kis (Appleton), a reprint. Ourselves and Our Neighbors: 
Short Chats on Social Topics, by Louise Chandler Moulton 
(Roberts Brothers), is a little book of essays on social 
themes.——The Sailing of King Urlaf, and Other Tvuems, by 
Alice Williams Brotherton (Charles H. Kerr & Co.), witha 
portrait of the author, contains some very pretty conceits 


musically expressed. 


Holy Cross. By W.C. Prime, LL.D. (New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) This book contains a history of the 
invention, preservation, and disappearance of the wood 
known as the True Cross. Dr. Prime traveled many miles 
and pursued patient investigation to secure the materials 
for writing this volume. He does not profess to believe in 
the verity of the wood as the true Cross, but presents the 
arguments on both sides with impartiality. Facts and tra- 
ditions are clearly stated. The book is of peculiar interest. 
It shows the power which this holy wood had over the minds 
of men; that it consists of small pieces of the wood se- 
cured by Helena, the mother of Constantine, from the pre- 
cincts of Calvary ; and the discovery of those old pieces of 
wood in Jerusalem shook the world with an emotion scarce 
ever before experienced. We follow the story with strange 
emotion, and wonder that men could so have been enamored 
of the material, while they lost sight of the spiritual; but 
we are awakened to a sense of our own condition, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, by the question of the author. 
He asks: “If you possessed a clearly verified fragment of 
that wood which, in the fourth century, Helena found 
mnder the rocky base of Calvary—that wood on which 
millions of men, women, and children gazed, through peni- 
tential tears, in the long ages; which the Persian carried 
awsy captive, and the Roman Emperor brought back on his 
own shoulder ; around which the tide of war surged, until 
Godfrey, victor, sword in hand, pressed his lips upon it, re- 
fusing to be crowned with gold in the city where his Master 
was crowned with thorns; that wood for which all Chris- 


| 
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tendom poured out its blood, until the fearful day at Hattin 
—if you had a verifisd, unquestionable piece of that wood, 
would you burn it, to kindle your fire? And now, one 
question more: If it were sure to you, without a doubt, 
that the red stain on the fragment was the blood of your 
Lord, would you think any more of the wood than of any 
other chip? What would you do with it ?”’ 


Fasays, Reviews, and Discourses. With a Biographical 
Sketch. Statements, Theological and Critical, by Daniel D. 
Whedon, DD., LL D. Collected and Edited by his Son, the 
Rey. J. 8. Whedon, M.A., and his Nephew, the Rey. D. A. 
Whedon, 8.T.D. (New York: Phillips & Hunt. 2 vols. 
$250.) Dr. Whedon was a prolific writer. For twenty- 
eight years editor of the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,’’ 
he contributed much that is valuable, but failed to extract 
it from the magazine for book form The work was under- 
taken, but too late, and was intrusted to his son and nephew 
to complete. These two volumes represent their work. 
The biographical sketch is brief, as the Doctor's life was 
less varied than that of most Methodist ministers. The 
essays in the first volume are the longer papers, and show 
Dr. Whedon’s power of reasoning and his firm adherence 
to the Arminian theology and the polity of his denomina- 
tion, the doctrines of Methodism and the Methodist Epts- 
copacy being fully discussed. The second volume contains 
briefer papers on Theism, Anthropology, Evolution, L'!fe, 
Religion and Science, Christian Evidences, Infant Salva- 
tion, and Eschatology. Though in the editor’s chair, he 
wrote, not bright and sparkling papers to arrest attention, 
but calm and weighty essays to instruct and persuade. 
The influence of such a man upon his age is very great, 
and through these and other volumes he, ‘‘though dead, 


yet speaketh.”’ 

Godliness and Manliness. By John W. Diggle, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co., London.) In avery modest preface the 
author declares that ‘‘ this miscellany makes no profession 
of being elther a novel or exhaustive treatment of any of the 
subjects with which it briefly deals.’’ It is meant to be sug- 
gestive ; and it does not fail of its object. Thought is 
stimulated on every page. It is a rare volume of essays. 
Mr. Diggle is no ordinary writer or thinker. His style is 
clear, and free from needless ornamentation. His thought 
flows on steadily without impediment. Hegrasps with ease 
difficult subjects and treats them wisely. There is withal 
a freshness of subject and method that gives a charm tothe 
book. The reader of essays, the man who enjoys thinking 
for himself under the spur of a single thought of another, 
will delight in this volume, and make it his compani non 
his summer vacation. If he findsthese papers tooreligious, 
he will find them also very manly and productive of manli- 


ness. 


Fellowship: Letters Addressed to My Sister Mourners. New 
Edition. Enlarged. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.50.) With that exquisite taste that marks so many vol- 
umes from Randolph’s, this book also comes to comfort 
those that mourn. It is written by one who has suffered 
the loss of her husband. Stunned at first, plied with all the 
usual comforts, working gradually to peace in expectation 
of reunion, she analyzes with keen discrimination the states 
of mind and heart through which one passes in the experi- 
ence of such aloss. Her letters will be like all other efforts 
to console those in the first stages of their grief, but will be 
read by those who are able to be consoled with the con- 
sciousness that a fellow-sufferer speaks, and with a sense 
of growing comfort which will make the reading a blessing. 
No better gift could be put into tke hands of many who 
have been bereaved than this book, which is an effort to 
explain why they are not comforted, and how they may at 
length be relieved of the intensity of their pain. 


Dr. Channing's Note-Book. Selected by his Grand- 
daughter, Grace Ellery Channing. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Miflin & Co. $1.) After the lapse of 
half a century these notes come to print. They are passages 
from the unpublished manuscripts of William Ellery Chan- 
ning: some of them from chapters of his unfinished work 
on Man, which his granddaughter says was designed to be 
the crowning labor of his life. These gleanings are in 
sympathy with all that is known of Dr. Channing. They 
add no new elements of character; they subtract none; 
they show his independence of mind, the alertness of his 
intellect, his many-sidedness, and, withal, his profound 
spiritual convictions. The book is warmly welcomed. 


Faith and Righteousness. A Memorial of Sumner Ellis, 
D.D., with Outiine of his Life and Ministry. By the Rey. 
C. R. Moor. (Boston: Universalist Publishing House.) A 
multitude of friecds in different parts of the country will 
welcome this volume, and the strong, kindly face that looks 
from the frontispiece willaddtoits value. The sketch of 
his life, though brief, is well written, and the sermons 
selected show the care with which he wrote, the scholarship 
with which he adorned and the high purpose with which he 
preached hissermons. Pleasant memories of helpful sery- 
ice will be stirred in many minds with this book in hand. 


Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. By Mark Guy Pearse. 75 
cents. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) Eleven delightful 
meditations make up this book. They are for hours of quiet 
devotion. There is nothing controversial in them. The 
peculiarities of the author’s belief in holiness appear, but 
only in such shape as to call for perfect trust by the sweet- 
ness of his illustrations. The chapters on Consecrated and 
Transformed, and Trust the Secret of Rest, are wortby of 
frequent reading and remembrance. 


Romanism : the Danger Ahead. By A. J. Grover. (Chica- 
go: Craig & Barlow.) Mr. Grover is an ardent patriot, and 
has clear convictions that Romanism is such an enemy of 
liberty that all that we hold dear is in peril. He traces the 
history of Romanism by calling to mind what it has done in 


Italy, Spain, Ireland, Mexico, and Lower Canada. He pre- 
sents its present attitude toward our schools and political 
institutions, with various facts and the curses of the Pope, 
as a spur to greater vigilance and greater hostility to any 
increasing power. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Century Company paid Messrs. Hay and Nicolay 
$50,000 for the right to publish their J.ife of Lincoln in the 
Magazine.’ 

—Mises Anna Dickinson is recovering from a severe iIl- 
ness. She is at Honesdale, Pa., where the church bells 
were not rung on a recent Sunday for fear of disturbing the 
invalid. 

—‘'* Walking in the Light: The Gospel According to 
John,’”’ by Lyman Abbott, D.D., has been reprinted from 
The Christian Union, as a penny tract, by the Willard Tract 
Repository, Boston. 

—At the sale of Lord Crawford’s library a Mazarin or 
Gutenberg Bible, the earliest book printed with movable 
metal types, in the original oak boards, | was putup at £650, 
and was sold for 4'2 650. 

—Buffalo Bill, otherwise Mr. Cody, intends to witch the 
world with noble authorship. He says that he hopes before 
leaving Ergland to publish a fall record of his life, compiled 
from his various diaries. 

—The ‘‘ Homiletic Review’’ for July contains an article 
on Henry Ward Beecher by the Key. Lyman Abbott, 
furnished at the request of its editors, and in reply to the 
critique on Mr. Beecher by ‘‘a distinguished professor of 
homiletics’ in the May number of the same magazine. 

—Dr. Philip Schaff will spend Jaly and August at Lake 
Mohonk. He will rest part of the time, but he has too 
much work on hand to take a real vacation. He is espe- 
cially engaged upon a History of the Reformation in two 
volumes, which Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish in the 
fall. 

—During his present stay at Brighton Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer is working on his autobiography, although the state of 
his bealth does not permit him to give this work more than 
a short time each day. He is scarcely able to see any vis- 
itors. The least unusual excitement aggravates his symp- 
toms, and especially his sleeplessness. 

—Mr. Walter Besant has written a new novel, the publi- 
cation of which will begin early in the autumn, in what we 
call a syndicate of newspapers, in which it will be (or may 
be) read simultaneously in all parts of the English-speak- 
ing world. Itis entitled ‘‘ Herr Paulus, His Rise, His Great- 
ness, and His Fall,’’ and it is said to deal with certain 
aspects of recent Spiritualism. 

—The new édition de lure of Thackeray’s works which 
the Worthington Company are preparing to publish will be 
complete in twenty volumes at $3.50 a volume. It will 
contain fifteen hundred illustrations—by Thackeray, Doyle, 
Cruikshank, and othere—and will be printed on fine Japan- 
ese paper and mounted in the text. There will be only 250 
copies, each of which will be numbered and registered. 
The first volames will be issued in July. 

—‘** Young ladies who are ‘ sharpening their pens’ witha 
view to novel-writing,’’ says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,”’ ‘' are 
likely to be ‘ plunged in a deep veneer of sadness’ (as one 
of their sisterhood lately put it) by the report of a case in 
the Westminster County Court. It appears that Lady 
Constance Howard, daughter of the Earl of Winchilsea, has 
written three novels—‘Mated with a Clown,’ ‘Mollie 
Darling,’ and ‘Only a Village Maiden,’ and, by her own 
confession, has made only £20 out ofthem. Whena titled 
novelist with such attractively titled novels cannot earn as 
much as £7 for three volumes, what chance Is there for the 
Misses Brown, Jones, and Robinson ?”’ 

—Mr. G. R. Sims, the English novelist, has edited a book 
entitled ‘‘ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,’’ written by an English 
servant girl. The matrons of England are exceedingly in- 
dignant that Mr. Sims should have lent his name and fame 
to extending the circulation of suchavolume. They object 
to having their servants sit in judgment over them even 
when the servants remain inthe kitchen. But when they 
enter in tho field of letters and employ the press to make 
public their judgments, it seems tothem too much. Oneof 
these ladies writes an indignant letter to the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette” in which she says that Mary Jane Buffhan, the 
author of the book, ‘‘was by nature an industrious and 
respectable housemaid. Unhappily she was egotistical and 
indiscreet, and not honest enough to perceive that in sitting 
up at night to write her memoirs she was misappropriating 
time purchased by her employers ; making use of family 
matters which in no sense belonged to her; and wasting 
not only gas and coals, but aleo the health and strength 
needed for the efficient discharge of her duties.’’ Dem-. 
ocratic readers of this comment will be inclined to take the 
side of Mary Jane. 

—QOne of the most interesting letters published in the 
Beecher memorial which we reviewed last week is that of 
Oliver Wendell Homes. In speaking of Mr. Beecher’s 
preaching, Dr. Holmes says: . 

“What acomfort it was, after hearing a bloodless invalid 
preaching ‘asa dying man to dying men,’ to hear a sound, 
strong-bodied, healthy minister of the Gospel speak with virile 
force and ringing aceents, as a living man to living men! I 
never forgot that Sunday. He did more than any other preacher 
had ever done to exercise the demon of dullness who had 
brooded over the day ever since my childhood. . It is of 
little conseqnence whether a man like Whitefield or Beecher 
leaves behind him any monumental literary work to carry his 
name down to a remote posterity ; his work was onthe life 
around him, and its results can never be known until the books 
of heaven are balanced. Mr. Beecher was as genuine an Ameri- 
can as ever walked through a field of Indian corn. He had not 
the fine fiber of the scholastic thoroughbred, but he had the 
hearty manhood which we knew in Lincoln, the accumulated 
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| vitality which reveals itself from time to time in mighty natures, 
never more fully, perhaps, than in that of Webster,” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Thursday last Harvard graduated 
her largest class, consisting of two hun- 
dred and thirty six men. Nine of them 
received their degrees ‘‘summa cum 
laude,’’ and fifty-six ‘‘ magna cum laude.” 
Only four men graduated from the divin. 
ity school, twenty-six from the law school, 
and elghty-three from the medical school. 
~ The most interesting occasion of the week 
was the Alumni dinner, at which more 
than one thousand enthusiastic graduates 
were present. Charles Eliot Norton pre- 
sided, and delivered the opening address. 
Alexander Agassiz spoke of the material 
growth of the college during the last year. 
He said that from Price Greenleaf’s be- 
quest Harvard receives $700,000 for schol- 
-arships and for the library, $13 000 for 
the purchase of books for the library ; also 
$500,000 for the observatory, given by 
Uriah Boyden and others. His conclud- 
ing comment was that money has been 
given for students {n abundance, but Har. 
vard ought to have more money for her 
professors, 

Professor Palmer followed with some 
interes'ing statistics which he has recently 
collected regarding the expenses of mem- 
bers of the senior classes during the last 
four years, (ut of 218 who reported, 56 
spent between $400 and $600 a year ; 53 
spent between $650 and $975; 51 spent 
between $975 and $1,200 a year. One 
student spent over $4,000. But students 
spend here as much as they do at home, 
and about $400 a year goes to tuition, 
board, and room rent. Generally speak- 
ing, he thought that every dollar above 
$1,200 given to a son at Harvard was a 
dangerous dollar. 


At Dartmouth the celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the J)artmouth 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was the prin- 
cipal event of the week. Ex Governor E. 
P. Noyes, of Ohio, was chosen President 
of this Society. On Commencement Day 
the German custom of conferring a part 
of the degrees ‘‘cum laude ” was followed. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on Governor George Hoadly, of 
Ohio. 


At Michigan University more than 4 000 
persons were present in the University Hall 
to listen to the commemoration address 
of President Angell. Hespoke with pride 
of the fact that during the half-century 
Ann Arbor had sent out over 8 000 gradu- 
ates, among whom were several hundred 
women. He thought that the influence of 
his university in promoting the cause of 
co education was one of the proudest facts 
in its history. 


This year Amherst gracuated a class of 
sixty-five. The event of the week was 
the sem!.centennial celebration of the 
Alpha Delta Phi Secret Society. On the 
platform at this celebration were Bishop 
F, D. Huntington, of Central New York, 
who presided ; George W. Curtis, General 
F. A. Walker, E. B. Gillett, of Westfield, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Prof. F. A. March, 
Secretary Alden, of the American Board, 
Joseph H. Choate, and Algernon 8. Sulll- 
van, of New York. The oration was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs. 
His theme was ‘‘ The Broader Range and 
Outlook of Modern College Study.” In 
the course of his address Dr. Storrs spoke 
of the secret society as ‘‘a fraternity of 
men of choice intellectual parts, of earnest 
and catholic literary tastes as well as of 
wholesome moral instincts and agreeable 
social manners,” whose influence upon 
each other was ‘‘constantly to educate 
each other, maintaining the common 
aspiration for widened knowledge, more 
various accomplishments, and a more 
carefully trained intellectual force.” 
Their familiar criticisms upon each other 
were ‘‘always cheering and quickening 
instead of discouraging.” At the Alpha 
Delta Phi dinner George William Curtis 
spoke strongly for pure and honest poll- 
tics, and said that if any one speaks of 
Bunday-school politics” let it be remem- 
bered that this country was reared in a 


Sunday-tchool. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid to be 
alone in an obscure hole. Garrison lifted 
his moral lever and heaved the whole 
continent.” 


At the Yale Commencement the degree 
of Bachelor was conferred upon 204 mep. 
The most interesting address on Com 
mencement Day was that of Yan Phou 
Lee on the subject of the excluston of 


Chinese immigrants from America. His |: 


denunciation of this policy made quite a 
marked impression upon his saudtence. 
Lee is a man twenty-six years old and a 
bright student, who succeeded in winning 
the Larned scholarship this year. He will 
spend another year in New Haven study- 
ing for the degree of Ph.D. The degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on J. 
| Randolph Tucker, of Virginia, Orville 
Platt, Senator of Connecticut, John 8. 
Beach, of New Haven, and Chauncey 
Depew, of New York. At the Alumni 
dinner speeches were made by Cassius M. 
Clay, Edward M. Plerpont, J. Randolph 
Tucker. President Dwight announced 
that during the year gifts of money had 
been received to the total amount of 
nearly $300 000. 


At Williams a class of sixty-five was 
graduated. The Rev. Dr. Washington 
Gladden was elected a Trustee. At the 
Alumni meeting it was decided to raise 
& Mark Hopkins memorial fund. The 
degree of LL D. was conferred upon Gen- 
eral Armstrong, of Hampton, Va. 


At Iowa College on Commencement 
Day $50,000 additional endowment was 
Taised.—A correspondent of Rockford, 
Tll., sends us word that the Semi- 
nary at that place has had an un- 
usually successful year. The gymna- | n 
sium is more complete than that of any|* 
other girls’ college except that of Bryn 
Mawr.——A correspondent at Lancaster, 
Pa., writes us an interesting account of 
the centennial anniversary of Franklin and 
Marshall College at that place. Addresses 
were delivered by Governor Beaver and 
Dr. Philip Schaff, formerly a professor in 
the College.——From July 11 to August 
6 a summer school will be conducted on 
the Round Lake Assembly Grounds, New 
York. There will be courses in modern 
languages, oratory, industrial art, etc. 


A Farry Oak TREE.—To produce one 
of these dainty little plants, take an acorn 
and tie a string round it so the blunt end, 
where the cup was, is upward. Sus- 
pend it in a bottle or hyacinth glass con 
taining a small quantity of water, but be 
careful that the acorn does not reach 
within an inch of the water. Wrap 
the bottle in flanne], and put itin a warm, 
dark place. In a month, or less, the 
acorn will swell, burst its coat, and throw 
out a tiny white point. This is one root, 
and when half an inch long the water may 
be allowed to rise higher, but must not 
touch it until the neck of the root begins 
to turn upward. As soon as this stem 
commences to shoot, the baby oak will re- 
quire small doses of light every day, and 
the root can now extend into the water. 
In a week or so it will be ready to be 
moved to a window, where you can watch 
the development. At first, the tiny trunk 
that is to be will resemble a whitish 
thread, covered with small scales. Then 
the scales will expand and the end become 
green. Little leaves will appear, veins 
will branch, and old leaves fall off, until 
you have a perfect miniature of the great 
kings of the forest.—[ Observer. 


The eight longest rivers in the world, 
according to the calculations of Major- 


3,063; Yenesel-Scanga, 2,950; Amur, 
2950; Congo, 2,883 ; Mackenzie, 2,863, 
The length of the Missouri. Mississippi is 
taken from the report of Messrs. Hum- 
phreys and Abbott. Kloders estimates 
it at 3,658 miles, 


NEW eLICATIONS. 


ANDOVER REVIEW. 


Contents for July. 


1. Tue or ORGANIZA- 
TIONX IN THE MopEern Srates. Professor 
John W. Burgess, LL.D. 

Curistian WorK IN LoNDoN. II, Dis«entrne 
CuurcoEs. OTueR Movements. Rev. Sam- 
uel Lane Loomis. 

3. TRuMAN M. Post, D.D. 

DD, 

4. Mission Work IN CHINA. 
A. Lawrenee, 

5. EDITORIAL: 

The Decision of the Board of Visitors. 
A Lesson from Two Effective Lives. 

. JUDGMENTS OF THE VISITORS AND OF THE 
TRUSTEES IN THE Cases oy THR ACCUSED 
PROFESSORS: 

Findings and Action tof the Board of 
Visitors. 
Judgment of the Board of Trustees. 
THEOLOGICAL AND INTELLIGENCE: 
Current German Thought. <Ar/hur (. Me- 
Giffert. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL Nores: 
Rev.’ Chas. 
R, Gillet. 
9. Pook Rgviews AND NorTIices. 
10. GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
35 CENTS; @41 a YEAR. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORE. 


FRESH SUMMER BOOKS. 


Norway Nights and Russian Days. 


The Record of a Pleasant Summer Tour. By Mrs. 
8S. M. Henry Davis. With Many Iliustrations. 
Decorated cloth,,$1.2; half calf, gilt top, uncut, 
$2.50. 

Dainty In ‘form, charming In style, accurate and 
interesting in information, covering the tri through 
= mark, Norway (to the North ‘ape and the Mid- 

Sun), Sweden, Finland, and Russia. A iolight. 
and valuable book of travel. 


BEECHER’ S WORKS. 


Send for our List, also Circular with titles of 
“Plymouth Pulpit” Back Nunibers, special terms 
for assorted lots, while they last. They are fast 
thinning out. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


27 Park Place, New York. 


James G. Merrill, 


Il. Rev. Hdward 


Conventions, Assemblies, 


Institutes, Normals. 


iy ay may all, from the large stock of Oliver Dit- 
& Co., be oe with the best books for con- 
Send for lista. All inquiries cheer- 
Correspondence solicited. 
Convention Singing Books. 


APOGRARS. $1, Zerrahn; INDEX, $1, Zer- 
pF made on purpose for convention 


3,000 different pieces of osuate in octavo 
Sorm, for ¢ singing, 5 to 10 cls. each. Send 
for lists ! 


Sunday School Assemblies, 
‘ES OF . Hutchins; SING. 


voutien sing! 
ly answ 


& Hoffman BONG WORSHIP. 35 Emer- 
son & Sherwin; FRESH FLOWERS, 2 cts, 
Emma Pitt. All first-class Sunday- school books. 


School Institutes, 
BONG GREETIAG, 8 Emerson—for the 
Higher Schools ; BONG BE . ects.—for 
Schoo LIITLE 


SINGERS, % cts. Primary Schools ; KiN- 
DERGARTEN CHIMEs, $i—for Kinder- 


nical SINGER, 60 ctzs., is a book highly suc- 
—- and much commended as a singing-class 


S#” Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


CO. H. Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Palmer’s Book of Gems. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


old favorites are gems of a selected by 
H. R. PaLMeR, Mus. Doc., and 200 Sunday-School 
Superintendents. 


Price, 810 per 100 pentose: Single Copies by 
mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 
On the mountain-side, 1,000 above 


General A. von Tiblo, are as follows:]| no mosquitoes or malaria; move- 
Missourt-Miseissippi, 4,194 miles; Nile, | vara, jairy, Cireular rohards, garden ardens, vine- 
4020; Yang-tse Kiang, 3158; Amazon, ROBERT WALTER, M D. 


‘*FLORIDA ; Its Advantages and Draw- 
backs.” For the above book or free cntoometiee 
address O, M. Crosby, the author, 76 Park Place, N 


Sunday-Schiol Banners, An illustrated cir- 


J, & R, Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, New York, 


111 Songs, with music, many of them new. The|/ wI 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
IVAN ILYITCH 


By Count Lyor N. Torsror. from 
the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. loth, 
Izmo, $1.25 
The popular interest awakened In the works of 

this famous author will be ywickened and intenst- 
fled by this volume, in which Count Tolstol’s whole 
sys4tum of philosophy is concretely revealed, and 
the latest phase in the evolution of the author’s 
peculiar views Is presented under the guise of 
short allegorical tales or tracts for the common 
people of Russia. 


THE CONQUERING CROSS (The Church). 


By Rev H.R. Hawes, M.A. 12mo, $1 25. The 
fifth volume of the *‘Chris: and Christianity ’’ 
series, by the same author. 


The “Spectator” of January 224, 1887, says: “ We 
gladly say at once that there is much in Mr. Hawels’ 
treatment of his subject whi:h we admire,and 
that with his ceneral aiin to give a living, personal 
interest to the records of Christlani'y, and the 
words and acts of Christ, we heartily sy mpathize, 
There is much freshness and vitality, much ‘une 
tion ’—to use a word now happily rescued from = 
mockery with which it wasonce used—inthea 
cation of his subject to the personal spliitual Pee 


For Sale by a'i Booksellers. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Sanday School Books and Cards, 
Approved by Evangelical Denormmnationa, 
Szxp ron 


T, MELSON & SONS,42 Bieacker 8t., 


OP PIGR OP VHE 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


Nuw York, January °4th, 1887. 


| affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1886, to 8ist December, 
Premiums on Policies not — 
off ist January, 1856.......... 1,426,049 46 


rremiums marked off from ist J 1856, $8,817,609 86 
uary, mbder, 
Loeses paid during the ee 


game period........... 588 68 
Returns of 

miums 

expenses. . 378 15 


The Company has the follo a $ 
United States and State of = 
York Stock, City, Bank, and por ll 
Stocks 


secured by Stocks and other- 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 647 


81 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1.268 134 20 
265,254 68 


$12,444, 511 69 


Six per cent. a on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the i al 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend. of Fort per cent. is declared on — 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 

he year ending 3lst December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 


the Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, 
JA) LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM 8TURGIis, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. DE VOREST 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERIGH, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BL 
HORACE GHAY AAC B 
WILLIAM EK DODGE, EDWARD FLOYD-JON ES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON W. HARD 
A 


C. A. HAND 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

LLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHAS P. BURDETT. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Jresident, 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d 


W. PECK & CO... 


No. 927 Broad (be 
and 22d Bt.) 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 

The celebrated Robinson 
dye that will positively 
not stain the feet or undes 
p clothing, The color is a 
permanent, brilliant, 
glossy black, and is im- 
by as all 
ave worn the goods 
willl 
spec 


cular and price-list sent on application “1 


KLSON’S 


1 interest thereon will cease. The - 


| 
4 
| 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of | 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of itis } 
| 
Total Marine Premiums..............$5,235,299 99 
| 
| | 
if 
| 
| 
A 
SON 
if 
? 
‘ 
u\* preserve it, and the hose 
| ({ can be washed as if white, ine 
Send for Price List, 
4 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The very stringent law in Kansas governing the sje 
of Nquor by drug-stores seems to be having the effect 
desired. ‘‘ Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular,” in an 
article alming to prov, that prohibition does not pro- 
hibit, practically admits that the drug-stores in Kansas 
are no longer liquor establishments. 


Oa the ist of July the High L'cense laws in Minn:>- 
sota and Pennsylvania went into operation. In Minne- 
sota the new law, as our readers know, provides for a 
$1 000 iicense ia all cities containing more than ten 
thousand inhabitants, and a $500 license in all cities 
containing less than ten thousand. Inquiries have been 
sent to each county asking the number of applications 
for licenses under the new law, and the replies received 
show a total of 1 866 as against 2 296 last year. These 
returns, however, are not quite complete, and it would 
be unsafe to make any generalization from them. The 
new license law in Pennsylvania will not have any im- 
mediate effect so far as the number of the saloons is con- 
cerned. Almost all saloons have taken out licenses 
under the old law, paying the old rates. The law has, 
however, resulted in a stricter enforcement of the Sun- 
day closing regulations 


The largest and mvs! enthusiastic Prohibition conven 
tion ever held ip Onblu gathered at Delaware last week. 
A sensation was caused by the utterance of ex-Governor 
St. John denouncing P.esideut Cleveland for his action 
in regard to the rebe) fligs 5S me of the delegates were 
q2 favor of incorporating & rebel fiag plank in the plat 
form, but the majority were not quiteip sympathy with 
Mr. S:. John’s uttersnces, avd decided against taking 
any such action. The convention nominated a com 
plete State ticket, naming Morris Sharp for Governor. 
A poll was taken of the delegates, which gave the sur. 
prising result that out of 591 present 151 had been 


Democrats. 


G »vernor Bodwell, of Maise, bas begun taking some 
decided steps to stop the sale of liquor in imported 
packages. It has often been said that the United States 
C nstitution forbade the State authorities to interfere 
with imported goods in unbroken packages, but the 
G »vernor claims that, though the S:ates have no revenue 
power over such goods, they have absolute police 
power over them. In accordance with the instructions 
sant out, the sheriff and marsha) at Augusta entered one 
of the saloons of that place snd sefzed the entire stock 
of imported liquors, consisting of fifty-six cases of rum 
and thirteen of whisky. Thessloon keepers will appeal 
to the courts. | 

The Uaion Labor party of New York, which claims 
15 000 followers, has adopted a liquor plank in favor of 
free beer and ale, yet indorsing local option as the true 
solution of the temperance question. 


The Probibitionists in Tennessee have good prospects 
of success ip the coming election. The Superintendent 
of the Press Dzpirtment of the State W. C. T. U reports 
that of 146 newspapers published in the State 104 will 
support prohibition. It appears, however, that her 
returns are not complete. Of the daily pap-rs the 
majority are fighting prohibition. 


The Senate in France has taken up the question of 
intemperance. A committee appointed to investigate 
the question reports that the drinking of spirits in 
France has reached such a height as to be a social dan- 
ger. It urges that the excessive consumption of alcohol 
b3 prevented by increased taxatioa. 


To those who think that Republicanism stands for 
temperance legislation and Dsmocracy for free whisky 
the following paragraph from the ‘‘ Texas Rt -publican’ 
may prove suggestive reading : 


‘‘ Oar party has stood fair and sy are for the liberty and 
equal rights of al] men ; let us not dim its record by desart- 
ing the cance of personal liberty, which is involved in this 
issue. Fortunately for us in Texas, prohibi:ion means 
Democracy and D:2mocracy means prohibition. The last 
Democratic platform declared that Prohibitionist and Dsamo- 
crat meant oneand the same thing. We have no difficulty 
in knowing our adversary. L32t us shoot our ballots 
stra'ght at his eye.’’ 


Tae Baltimore ‘‘U publishes another 
reply to Mr. Tnomann’s argument that beer-drinking 
increases longevity. In speaking of the excessive 
**« never ending, still beginning ’’ consumption of beer, it 
Bays: 

‘‘]t was this sort of indulgence, with its outflow of 
cardiac, hepatic, renal, and cerebral disease, with its attend. 
ant dyspepsia, dropsy, erysipelas, and rheumatism, that 
wrecked one larg: life insurance company, and that brouzht 
another to the verge of impending wreck. It is this sort of 
indulgence that puts ninety-five hundredths of its votaries 
in their graves before the age of fifty-three. ... We are 
not Prohibitionistse. Our business is simply to jastify the 
refusal of life companies to accept as risks beer brewers, 
beer seilers, and heavy beer drinkers.’”’ 


The fact that insurance corporations refuse to accept 
such riske would seem to make all argument on the point | 


unnecessary. But the ‘‘ Uaderwriter” goes on to give 
some of tne statistics which have Jed the insurance com- 
panies to take this action. The most striking of these 
are Dr. Farr’s observations, as shown in the statistical 
reports of the office of the Registrar-General of Eng- 
land : 


ANNUAL RATES OF MORTALITY PER 1,000 AT FOUR AGES AMONG 
CLERGYMEN AND AMONG BEER SELLERS AND WINE AND SPIRIT 


MERCHANTS. 
Publicans, Beer Sellers, 


Ages. Clergymen., Wine and Spirit Merchants. 
35-35 4 65 14.49 - 
‘0.44 
45 13.24 28 50 
22.70 4303 


A man in Biddeford, Me., has contributed about 
$500 in fines to the county treasury on account of rum: 
selling. ‘‘If this is not high license,” says a Maine 
paper, ‘‘ what is it ?” 

Apropos of Mr. Tallman’s article on the Puritan 
Liquor Laws a correspondent in Lowell, Mass., sends us 
the following curfous extract from a volume of sermons 
published in Cambridge in 1712 : 

‘* Cyder, and a spirit Extriicted out of it, has been much 
abused to Intemperence. Some observe, that since it has 
been so, a strange J/as/ bas been over the fruit Trees in many 
Places ; so as that some whose Orchiurds have ylelded 500 
Barrels of Cyderin a Y sar now produce very little But there 
is another sort of Strong Drink imported from the Sugar 
Islands, which has been of all others the most fatal. It is 
now called /tum, but it once had another name, ani a ridic- 
ulous one, viz , Ai’! Roaverend Mr. Wilson said, it 
should rather have been ca/led, Ai// for the Davil.”’ 


Ths Patladelphia ‘‘ Times” publishes a short, strong 
temperance paper from P. T. Barnum. Mr. Barnum 
says: ‘‘1 shuld have been in my gravet wenty orth'rty 
years ago if I had not qilt drinking intoxicating 
Hquors, as I did, in 18417. I had contracted the h 
and the unnatural appetite for drink was stronger thin 
nature itself. When I found myself secure from falling 
back, I found my greatest pleasure consisted in circu- 
lating the temperance pledge, giving temperance lect- 
ures free of charge all over the country, and using every 
effort in my power to enlighten public sentiment in 
regard to the fearful delusion of strong drink. Young 
married men in Bridgeport, who were my tenants, I 
have induced to abandon the use of liquor and tobaeco 
on condition that I would build and sell them a house 
on credit to be paid for by installments. Numbers of 
such men with growing families have in a few years 
owned the houses thay lived in, clear from debt, they 
having saved the money by cutting off their rum and 
tobacco expenses, and earned more money by their re. 
newed energy, strength, and ambition.” 


The activity of women in the Texas prohibition cam 
paign has called forth some vigorous Bourbon protests 
regarding ‘‘ woman’s sphere.” Among others {s that of 
the Austin ‘‘ Statesman,” which lectures its women read- 
ers as follows: *‘A political woman is an anomaly to 
the South, and the moment you become one you wil! 
lose that influence and sacredness that clusters about 
your home and its duties. This is a polliical fight, 
ladies! It promises to be a bitter one! Keep away 
from it if you want to preserve that hallowed respect in 
which you are now held. A Southern man will never 
respect a woman politician.” 


An idea of what the fotensity of the political feeling 
in Texas now is may be got from the following incident : 
Some of the Texas preachers have been very active as 
Probibitionist campaigners, and at a recent speech at 
Crockett Mr. R Q Mills declared that he ‘‘ loved the 
minister in the p:rformance of his Caoristian duty, but 
he had no use for these shams that were preaching p ll. 
tics from the pulpit. He said that he had been a mem 
ber of the Methodist Church twenty years, but had 
recently withdrawn from it because the preach:re and 
the Church had been comparing him to Bob Ingersoll, 
calling him a hypocrite, etc , and that out of respect for 
his manhood he had to quilt the Chureh.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE ANDOVERK THEORY.” 
Zo the Editor of The Christian Union : 

DEAR SiR —I have j ist finished reading Dr. Field’s 
artisle on ‘‘Thne Andover Theory of Future Proba-. 
tion.” I: impressed me more forcibly in favor of tba‘ 
‘theory ” than anything else which I have read. If 
that ‘‘ theory ” is no? true, the article is iadeed a ‘‘ dan- 
gerous” one, and your ‘‘ warning” in The Caristian 
Union, May 19 istimely. I: {ie my purpose to discuss 
only one point made in the article. Dr. Field gives the 
impression, on page 12 of the copy which lies before 
me, that Professor Smith, of Union Theologica) S:mi- 
nary, accepted and perhaps advocated this thecry of 
future probation. Dr Field says: ‘‘ Some years ago 
Professors Smithand S chaff . . . sought fora good text- 
book for academical instruction and private study in 
theology, and they edited and published Van Ooster. 
z2e’s ‘Dogmatics.’ They say in ‘their preface, ‘It is a 


book of marked ability and learning, full of matter 


skillfully condensed, etc. It will, we trust, prove a 
safe and useful guide to studen's in our institutions 
of sacred learning. ... Van O>sterz © comes to the 
same conclusion, substantially, as do the other commen. 
tators to which we have referred. Jle grounds his views, 
not on speculation, but on Scripture” (The italics are 
mine) In like manner also Dr. Field gives me the {im 
pression that Professor Smith agreed with Dr. Julius 
Mii ler’s view that there fs Scriptural ground for belief 
in the ‘‘ possibility of conversion beyond the bounds of 
the present life.” 

Now, I ani surprised that Dr. Field should take this 
indirect way in which to give us Professor 8 nith’s view 
on this mooted point. For he might have done so 
directly by q ioting from Professor Smith’s ‘‘ System of 
Christian Taeolozy,” published in 1884 by A. C. 
strong & Son, and edited by Willlam 8. Karr, DD, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Oa pages 694-5 of the book referred to. after a con- 
clse summary of ‘‘ Historic Facts as to the Doctrine” of 
the intermediate state, I find the following: 

Proposition. There is no sufficient 
warrant Sor such an intermediate state as described ; 

a state in which destiny is not yet decided, and is to " 
decided. 

“The only Scriptural passages. are : Eph. iv., 9 10; 
but the obj :ct here issimply to show that Christ is L ord of 
all—of the realm below as well as the realm above—that 
he conquered death in death. N thing more can be fairly 
deduced from the passage.” 

Dr. Smith goes on to support his proposition from 
Epb. iv., 8 (Ps. Ixvilf., 18) Matt. xff.. 40 Acts il., 
27 (Ps. xvi., 10), and 1 Pet. iff, 18-21. Now, this 
is eq larely agatost what seems to me to be the neces- 
sary inference from Dr. Field’s statements. To be 
sure, this may be said in reply : Dr. Field is discussing 
the question, ‘‘Is the view that those who have never 
heard of Carist in this life may have a probation after 
death a fundimenta’ departure from the truth long 
taught in our churches ?” and he needs only to show that 
such men as Professor Smith have, in a spirit of Chrie- 
tian liberality, tolerated this view when held by men 
with whom they, for the most part, agree. True; but 
Dr. Field does not hold himeelf to this. He js arguing, 
at this point fo the article, not for the toleration of the 
“‘ theory,” but for the ¢ruti of the ‘‘ theory ;” and not 
only that, but for its basis in Scripture. A‘ this point, 
surely, the article is exceedingly ‘‘ dangerous.” And 
the impression made upon me while reading it, snd 
before I had found for myself just the view which Pro- 
fessor Smith actually taught, is decidedly weakened. 

(Riv) A J. Dyer. 

Upton, Mass., June 6, 1837. 

[We think our correspondent misapprehends Dr. 
Field's article and the references init. D-: Field does 
not attempt to prove the correctness of the doctrine or 
hypothesis of a future probation; but only to show 
(1) that it is entertained on Scriptural grounds by men 
eminent in the orthodox church, and therefore not 
to be condemned as heretical or without the pale of 
orthodoxy, and (2) that the hypothesis of an ‘‘ essential 
Caorist” is more directly opposed to the old standards, 
and {s therefore more truly a ‘‘n3w theology.”—Eps. 
CU] 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*.* Restricted to of the three months. 


— 


HOUGHTON, ‘MIFFLIN & CoO., 
4 Park Street, Boston; 11 Kast 17th Street, New York. 


THE TO LIFE. A of Serm< By Theodore 
D. author of ‘ The m of Faith: ” ** On the 

*Lamps aud Paths.” $i 
LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF 
PHILLIPS KAXNETER ACADEMY. 1555-1556. lémvo. 


THE SHAYBACKS IN CAMP. Ten Summers Under Canvas. 


y Samuel J. Barrows and Isabel C. Barrows With Map of Lake 


THE CRUSADE OF THE Bret Harte. With 
four Illustrations. 16mo, #1. 


A TREATISFE ON THE os OF DIVORCE, with the Causes 


for which Diyerces will b- granted in all the States and Territo 
ries. Containing also a careful compilation of the Lacest Divorce 
Statistics. By A. Parlett Lloyd,of the Baltimore Bar. Crown 
cloth. $2; law sheep, | $2.50 


D. LOTHROP com PANY, 
Boeton. 
THORN OF THORNTON. Ly Ju 


= 12mo. 

THE JOHN SF LECTURES. iy Abby Murton Diaz. 
16mo0, cloth, 6) cents 


WHEN I WAS A BOY WC HINA. By Yan 
cloth, 6U cents. 


ONLY ME. By Rev. Thomas L. Baily. }2mo, 1.25. 


SV ISS STORIES. Translated from the German f Mme. Spyrl, 
by Lucy Wheelock. i2mo, cloth, 81. 


LIFE AMONG THE ERM N E . 
New Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 $1.: By Emms Louiec Parry. 


WITH ANIMALS By Mrs. A. E. Ander. 
s0n kell. i2mo, cloth, §!. 


CHILDREN THE BIRDS. By Mre. A. Anderson. 


Lee, limo. 


WITH THE F By M 
Maskell. 12mo, $1. ISHES. By Mrs. A, E. Anderson 


Mow TO COOK By J. a 
12mo, cloth, $1.60 L. By Rosalie Benton. New Edition 


i 
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uly 7, 1887. 
FINANCIAL. 


The events of the past week clearly 
confirm the origin of and motive for the 
recent money lock-up which came 80 
near creating a panic on Wall Street. As 
it seems now to appear, Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field had a large block of fifty thousand 
shares of Mavhattan E'evated Rallway 
stock which Mr. Jay Gould wanted. It 
came to pass that in the course of time 
Mr. Field wished to borrow money on 
this block of stock. Mr Gould, through 
his fizcal agency, loaned him this money 
and when at last the loans came due a 
manipulation of the money market had 
been so successfully accomplished as to 
produce a stringency. Mr. Field found 
himself unable to renew his loans, and 
was forced to dispose of his fifty thousand 
shares of Manhattan In order to procure 
the money to pay his obligations. At 
such a crisis there was on'y one person, 
or perhaps two, who could relfeve him of 
his embarrassment. Mr. Gould and Mr. 
Russell Sage kindly stepped forward and 
purchased the Manhattan stock of Mr 
Field, fixtog thefr own price for it, which 
is vaiiously s‘ated at from 90 to 120 per 
cent. The quotation for Manhattan at the 
Stock Exchange fell in one day from 157 
to 115, «qual to forty-two per cent. decline, 
in consequence of Mr Field’s inability to 
purchase any more stock, and so main- 
talu the high quotation which he had for 
20 long a time succeeded in making for 
his favorite. 

Mr. Gould and Mr. Sage say that to pay 
for this stock they had to call in loans, 
and that perhaps that fact may have aided 
in creating the money srarcity. That Mr. 
Gould had other objects to accomplish 
is very clear from the change which at 
the same time took place in the proprietor- 
ship of the Pacific Matl Steamship Co., 
which, for reasons of his own, Mr. Gould 
wished to control, but which Lad slipped 
from his grasp a few months ago. These 
facts are indications of the meaning of 
the sluggish stock market for the past 
months, and of the constantly increasing 
etringency in money ; for, while the Gov- 
ernment. absorption of funds {s a stubborn 
fact, and contributes to prevent ease in 
the money market, which is due at this 
season, it would not of iteelf produce the 
exacting stringency which has existed at 
stated periods up to the present time. 
The ist of July is one of these periods, 
and perhaps the most prominent one, 
when funds have to be provided by the 
banks for disbursement fin dividends and 
interest. A careful estimate of the amount 
of these distributions shows that at least 
$70 000,000 will this year be paid out dur- 
iog.the month of July on stocks, bonds, 
S ateand city debentures, and government 
indebtedness. This vast distribution, of 
course, invol 7es a calling in of loans, but the 
distribution itself insures a return to the 
banks of these funds distributed ; indeed, 
much of this sum has already gone into 
the banks again, and {n addition nearly 
$10 000 000 of funds paid out by the 
United States Treasury for interest, and 
probably $10 000,000 to $20 000 000 more 
paid from the same source on account of 
pensions, will be so much fresh contribu- 
tion to the holdings of baaks. Taege 
fands not only pass back into the old 
channels, but they change ownership, and 

are largely seeking investment in Wall 
Pr eecurities, thus furnishing fresh 
stimulus to any buying movements tbat 
may be in hand. All this argues ease 
again in money rates and an abundance 
of funds in the call loan markets fn the 
near fu'ure. 

‘The Vanderbilt rallwsye—New York 
Central, Lake Shore, Michigan Central, 
and Canada Southern—have made their 
statements for the quarter, and for nine 
months to July 1, and furnish—especially 
in the case of Lske Shore—a remarkable 
exhibit. The New York Central shows, 
after payment of fixed charges and the 
purchase of a large amount of new equip- 
ment, a surplus for the nine months 
named, $3,589 000, from which it has paid 
dividends at the rate of four per cent. per 


annum, $2 682 849, leaving a cash sur- 
plus of $906 151—an increase over the cor- 


responding period of 1885-6 of $851 487 


The Lake Shore Company makes fis 
repert for the firat s!x months, which are 
the lean six months of the year, as fol- 
lows: Net earnings, $3 580 270, less fixed 
changes $1 880 000, leaving $1 750 270 for 
the stockholder, or over three and one- 
half per cent. forsix months, against only 
$591 207 for the same period of 1886— 
«qual to 119 percent. The earnings of 
the Michigan Central Company enable it 
to pay two per cent. for the half year and 
have over $29 236, which is an increase 
of $257 640 over the efx months of 1886 
These facts indicate a remarkable recu- 
peration in the business of these trunk 
lines, and this recuperation {s but an indi- 
cation of the improvement which {s every- 
where going on in the intrioric valuation 
of railway property all over the country 
--the result of greatly improved earnings 
coupled with an equal improvement in 
the decrease of the ratio in expense 
accounts. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie........ 73,283 200 
Legal tenders.. 22 123.200 


WALL STREET. 


REFORMING THE JAPANESE LAN- 
GUAGE, 


One of the most marked features of the 
reform movement in Japan {s the attempt 
to supplant Chinese characters with Ro- 
man letters in Japanese written language. 
To accomplish this a society called the 
Romsajl Kal, or Roman Alphabet Associa. 
tion, was formed in 1884 and Is still ina 
flourishing condition. The society put- 
Iishea a monthly journal, the ‘‘ Romsajt 
Zasshi,” printed in Roman type, which is 
received at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Ite contents are interesting, as they include 
extracts from the old classical literature of 
Japan, -translations of foreign writings, 
and discussions of many subj2cts, with 
the exception of politics. There the line 
is drawn. Beside the journal, the society 
sleo publishes at Tokio circulars and pam- 
phietsin English and Japanese explaining 
its purposes. At present the language Is 
written with Chinese ideographs, sup. 
plemented by the Rana syllabary, in 
which only one side of the ideograph is 
written. To acquire a knowledge of 
these Chinese word-characters a Japanese 
child must study about seven years, and 
as this study genera)ly is made while the 
mind {is being most rapidly developed, 
memory and imitation are likely to be 
strengthened at the expense of originality 
and invention. Tne ckaracters are com- 
plex, and some req fre over forty distinct 
motions of the hand to be written, and 
the resultant abbreviations into ‘‘ cursive” 
and ‘‘ gross” script still further confuse 
the mind and strains the memo As the 
ideographs are sometimes used to repre- 
sent Chinese sounds, the words sre fre 
quently mistaken, or at least require 
study to be understood. The society 
adopted as principles that in using the 
Roman alphabet the consonants be taken 
at their usual English values and the vow- 
els at the Itallan (German or Latin) values, 
the actual pronunciation of the words to 
be followed, the standard being the pro. 


punciation of the educated people of 
Tokfo. Only twenty-two letters of the 
Roman alphahet are used in writing, and 
I, Q. V, and X are not employed. Be- 
yond the reltef to memory, the society 
looks for still greater advantages to follow 
the introduction of Roman letters. Jap- 
anese students will be enabled to acquire 
more easily a knowledge of English and 
other European tongues, and foreigners 
can famillariza themselves in a compara- 
tively short time with Japanese, and the 
new terms which sctence is rapid'y coin- 
ing can be introduced into the .J spanese 
language. The great result wiil be the 
emancipation of Japan in education and 


literature from the trammels naturally 


created by the use of Chinese ideographs, | 


and the consequent advancement of the 
people in al! that is implied in the — 
civilization. 


NATION AL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | - HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in localities 
Every piece vs property personally pected. We 
are pre to give the of our 
udgment and exvertence, based the above 


rrespondence solicited, and all saquiries cheer. 
fully answe 
Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PARMELGE, President. 
anover Nationa Ne 
National Bank North America, Bosto x, se 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT VO. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEYONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO. C MORRILL. Vice Pres, H E BALL, Pres'-. 
T, BARTLETT, Ass't Sec. B. R. WHEELER, Sec 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Capital Paid ap ................... 81,000,000. 
Offers ita 6 ro (‘ent. Debenture Bonds of 
1.000, 85,0900, running ten 
Trustees. and individual” Invest- 
v rat Mortg on Real Estate 
wortl three times the amount the lean, and held 
capital o of $1,000,000. 
offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 


first mortgages o Cit 
and improved farms in in KANSAS and MIS- 


Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND R. CON ph secretary, 
wa or 
N. 


MORGAN RKHENNA 
AUSTIN Q CRAWFORD 1448 4th Phila. Pa 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bends. . 7 to 8 


LARE in sums ‘of and 
of Principal and Intereat Cou- 
pons wa mitted to lender withonu 
c . B T LOCATION IN TH ION 
Fifteen years ence, Ampl Capi Wid 
connections, Refer to the * Congregationalist.” 


Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLI#, MINN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL. 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. Sth, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou 
pons collected. We bavea very large list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and ita environs. Reference: Firs 
National Bank, 8t Paul Trust Co., National German- 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
Ngw York, June 22, 1887. 


72D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all eums remaining on deposit daring 
the three or six months endirg inne 30, instant, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 

CENT. per annom on $1000 and under, and 
THREE PER CENT. per annum on the excess 
of $1,000, payable on and after the th'rd MON- 
DAY in July next Irterest not withdrawn 
will receive interest the same as a deposit 

EDWARD SOHELL, President. 

C. F. ALvorp, Secretary 


CEN| 


Pr annum, A mortgages on produc tive 


Loans —— by Tacoma Na 

8 
ALLEN C. MA3uN, Wash. Ter 


t Cameron and Kansas City, in Misco 


SAFE 


Oinv ESTMENT. 


Loans on choice Datota Farms inthe 


Hiver and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
to six times the amount of toan. Pusiness °s- 

tablished 1881. Noinvestor ever had to pay taxes. 
wait for interest, ortake land. Farm lands for 
sale to settlers and others, Hest of references. Cor 
respondence solicited. 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. HUBBARD & 


C.& EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


6 O 

‘|o / O 

The American Investment Com: an 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital of 
surplus @75,000U. offers first Mo 


rtwayv 
drawing seven per cent., both Principal aad 
6 per cent. year 


nterest fully guaranteed. A 
Bonds by 105 per cent. of first 
Loans held “ trust by the Mercantile 

trast vy. N. 5 per cent. certificates of 

it for AG one Write for full 
and references to company at 150 


N.Y 
by, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 


Minneapolis, ;| & REALTY CU, | Minnesota, 
Offer Strictly eh First Mo rty rave Loans bear- © 
ing 6 to 7 per cent interest, well secured on 


Vassaa 
A. L. 


lected properties In Minr apo lisand St. aul. 
Perfect title, security, prompt p nt, es 
good character, ur énvariable requircmen Wi 
collect and re mit principal and titere st free 
to lender. Send for pamphlet cont ining 


lorms, and reterences Fast and West. 


ia MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUA-NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Tile? 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


\ 


E St. Lous. 


- KANSAS N. } Co.) 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason a its céntral position, close relation to lives 
East of Chicago, and continuc.cs lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and tiauflic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Ch! 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Goneseo, Molgnse 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo t, Muscatine, 
Wash:ngton, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Os kaleosa, West L it 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indiano la, Winterset, Atl. 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, G uthrie Ce ntre a ad 
Council Bluffs,inlowa; Galiatin, Iranton, St. Josenn, 
ri; Leavenworth 


and Atchison, in Kansas; bert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls,in 
Daher, ‘and hundreds ‘ot latermediate cities and towns. 


“*The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 


Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 


wa is distinguished for its excellence. its 
ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hasall the safety appliances thatexperience has proved 


useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘ 

‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, tothe 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakots. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, I idian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Ateut- 
son, Leavenw. rth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and i. iterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and ch: 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly atte ation. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, « 
any desired information, apply to principal offices a 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, E. A, HOLBROOK, 
Pres't@Genl Manager. Asa’t Gen] Manager. Gen. & Pass. Agt 


Used by thousands of first-class Man'ifacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best wi wk. Its mp 
has brought a lot of imitators copy ing usin eve 
wag possible. Remember that THE = ty "GEN UINE 
LePage’s Liquid Glue is manufactured 


sole 
RUSSIA CEMENT mas 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


GUARANTEED, 


of 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 
Imterest semi-annually. Col- 
lected and remitted free of costs 


3,500,000 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ? Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


AMEND BANKERS AND 
LOAN AGENTS 
TOPEKA, KANS. 1s, 
And get their a Guide free, aut 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House, 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 7% 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 36, No. 1. 


NOVEL USES OF PAPER. 


There are few things that cannot now 
be made out of paper. Its adaptability is 
astonishing, and the wildest speculations 
as to its future are excusable when we 
refi ct upon the present uses of thie 
material. As the delicate substance can 
be ma‘e to serve for steel or fron, it is no’ 
d'fficult to unders‘and wip paper for 
many purposes now tak{ng the plece of 
wood. Mention was before made of 8 
new mill in S veden for the manuf:cture 
of p:perfrom nos. Paper of different 
thicknesses and pasteboard made of the 
white mors have already been shown, the 
latter even {n sheets ‘hree quarters of ap 
inch thick. It is as bard ss wood, and 
can be easily painted and polished. It 
has all the good «j1alfities, but none of the 
defects, of wood. Thre pasteboard can 
consequ‘ntly be used for door and win- 
dow frares architectural crnaments, and 
all kinds of furntture. 

Paper made from strong fibers, such as 
linen. can, in fact, be compressed Into a 
aubstance so hard that ft can ecarealy 
be scratched. As houses have been made 
of this novel buliding material, so almost 
everything requisite to complete and 
furnish a residence has since been manu 
factured of paper. After the BresJau fire. 
proof chimney, {s quite psstble, for 
instance, that ccoking or heating stoves 
can be made of similar materials. These 
paper stoves sre annealec—that {s, painted 
over with a composition that becomes 
part of the paper, and {s fireproof. It fs 
aald to te imporsible to burn them out, 
and they are much cheaper than fron 
stoves Bathtubs and pots sre made In 
the same marn<‘r. by compressing the 
paper made of linen fibers. and annes!. 
ing. The tubs. we sre assured, will last 
forever, and never leak. Placed on the 
fire, they will not burn up; and ft {s 
almost {mpors' ble to break or {rjure them. 
Our rooms can be floored with this 
wonrerfully accommodating material, as 
proved by the Indfanapol!s skating r'nk, 
before referred to ia this paper It may 
here be mentioned that cracks {n floors 
around the ekirting toard or otber parts 
of a room, may he neat’y ard permanent. 
ly filed by thoroughly soaking news- 
papers In paste made cf one prund of 
flour, three quarts of water, anda table- 
epoon of slum. thercuebly boiled and 
mixed. The m'x'ura will be about as 
thick as putty, and may be forced Into 
the cracks with a care knife. It wil] 
harden pepfer mact« 

Doers which «n3 would think were 
polished mshogany, but that they swing 
so lightly and are free from sawe'ling. 
cracking, or warping, are composed each 
of two thick psper boards, stamped and 
molded into panels, aud glued together 
with glue and potach, and then rolled 
through heavy rollers. There dcors are 
first covered with a waterproof coating, 
then palnted and varnished and burg In 
the orefrary way. Few persons can 
detect that they are not mace of wood, 
particn’arly when used as sl!ding dcors. 

Black walnut Js sald to be getting very 
ecarce {In this country ; but picture-fram-s 
are row made of paper ard colored like 
walnut, ard are so perfect that no one 
could detect them without cutting them. 
Paper pu'p. glue. linseed ofl. ard carbor- 
ate of lime or whiting are mixed togetber 
and heated into a thick cream, which, on 
being allowed to cool, run Into mol¢s 
end hardened. 

Dra sipg-rocms can be set cff by hand- 
some planos marufectured from pap: r—a 
Frerch invention. A heavtiful mrs'cal 
instrument cf this kind has lately been an 
ot jectof great cuticsi y to the cornofs- 
seurs and musical ssvants of Par's The 
entire case ‘s made of com pressed psper, 
to which is given a bard surface and a 
cresm - ike brilliant pclish. The legs and 
sides are ornamented with arabesques and 
fi ralces'gns. The exterior and as much 
of the interfor ss cen be seen when the 
instrvment {gs open sre ccvered with 
wreaths and medalilons palnted in minie- 
ture by some of the leading artists of Parts, 


The tone of this instrument {s said to be 
of excellent qualfty, though not loud 
The broken, alternating character {is re- 
rlaced by a rich, full, continuous roll of 
eound, resembling somewhat that of the 
organ. Ooaly two of these instruments 
have been made. One of them Is still on 
exbibition ; the other has bern s»)d tothe 
Duke of Devonshire.—{Chambers’s Jour- 
nal. 


HANGERS-ON IN JOURNALISM. 


‘*T hate to see a man enter that room,” 
sald the city editor of a morning paper to 
an applicant for work. ‘' Look at thore 
young men eltting around that table; 
they are al] waiting for me to give them 
aceignments, and I have none to give 
Why don't they come fn here and sug- 
gest something themselves?” Most city 
editors in New York have the same feel- 
ing. They sre overrun with applicants 
for places, and two thirds of those who 
present themselves are utterly ur fit for 
the work they wish to do. The space 
system of pay for Iccal newspaper work 
intensifies this pressure. Any man witb 
paper and pencli can write what may be 
published and pafd for, and so, when a 
man finds other doors closed against him, 
he goes to a newspaper cfiice. A good 
many women seek the same refuge 

The patience of city editors under the 
infilction Is marvellous. Perhaps it {s 
partly acccunted fcr by the fact that most 
of them do not have to edit the manu- 
script turned out by these beginners. It 
is handed over to those luckless wretches, 
the copy readers, and they generally 
make short work of it. If young men 
ambitious of entering newspaper life 
could learn something of the failures that 
strew the path they wished to thread per- 
haps they would seek other Jines of work. 
Scarcely a week parses without the hat 
heing passed here for some needy j ‘urnal. 
ist, his widow or his orphans. Not fn 
frequently, too, the needy are remembered 
by a score or two of former fellow- 
workers as clever men in their lines, 
once able to hold up their heads and earn 
good pay. Every office, too, is baunted 
by its chronic pensioners, who live by odd 
bits of work, given in half charity, and 
by the und{sguised alms of more fortun- 
ate men.—{From the Philadelphia Re- 
orc. 


MR. ATKINSON’S STATISTICS OF 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


Careful economists have long distrusted 
Mr. Edward Atkinson’s very positive 
sta'ements about the distribution of! 
wealth. These statements have been so 
fisttering to the wea'thy and employine 
classes, however, that the newspapers have 
civen them wide publicity, without ever 
subjecting them to a close examination 
and they have been accepted by busines 
men as commonplaces of business know). 
edge, that no one but an fgnoramusor 8 
Jabor crank ” would dispute. 

Mr. Atk'nson’s pet proporition that 
as much as ninety per cent. of the produc! 
of industry goes to work ing men in wager 
or otherwise, lesving but ten ‘per cent. as 
the reward of capital and management. 
In ove of his ‘‘Century” articles he 
asserts that {if ary one can make ten per 
cent. prcfit on the wages he must pay 
capital will be fcund for the enterprise 
The Christian Unfon hes rendered an im 
portant rervice in show'rg that these 
propositions are disproved by the very 
figures that Mr. A kingon bas relied on tc 
prove them —[ Work snd Wages. 


QUEER SIGNS. 


Ata market town in Rutlandshire th: 
following placard Is effixed to the shutter: 
of a watchmsker, wbo had d:camped 
leaving his creditors minus: ‘‘ Wound ur 
and the mainepring broke.” As pithy 
and curious was the notice lately stuct 
up on the window of a London coffee- 
house: ‘‘ Tris cc ffee-room removed up 
stairs till repaired.’’ There are many curi- 
ous signe and business announcements to 


| be found in London, of which a few are: 
‘Sick dogs medically attended by the 
week or month. Birdsto board. Ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s feet and hands profession- 
ally treated by the job or season. R>und- 
shouldered persons made straight. Bables 
or children hired or exchanged. False 
noses as good as new, and warranted to 
fit. Black eyes paloted very neatly.” In 
the extreme west we hear of a shanty 
which bears the sign : ‘‘ Here’s}where you 
get a meal like your mother used to give 
you.” 


The College Boat Races 
take place on the broad Thames River, at the 
month of which, on the eastern shore, stands 
the well-known and popular summer resort, 
Fort Griswold-on-the- Sound. A steam launch 
from New London will take visitors down in 


ten minotes. It is a charming spot to spend 
your summer vacation.—Courant. 


Great Success a‘ tends the sale of James Pvle's 
Washing Compound, Pearine. Thisis not sur- 
prising, as it has been demonatrated from +ctual 
experience that {t Is ansolutely harmless to the 
most delicate tabric, while it is a great econo- 
mizer of labor, time, and soap. 


The central location and vew fittings of 
the Sturtevant House, New York, and its 
popular management by Mesers. Matthews 
Pierson, make it just the place to stop. 


No opium in Piso's Cure for Consumption 


Cures where other remedies fall. % centa. 


Since LADIES HAVE REEN AccUSTOMED to nse 
Glenn’s tulphur Soap in their tollet their per 
sonal attractions have been multiplied, and {t fs 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches 
and pimples, or rough or coarse skins Sold by 
Drugg'sts, Grocers, and Fancy ‘(:o00ds Dealers. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap hea!s and beantifies, Be. 

Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sq 
Miko’e Teothecba Deons Minnta Me 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


‘DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liqnid, powerful, efficient 
and cheap. Immediately destroys a!l bad odors, 
purifies every impure spot and chemically neutralizes 
infections and disease-producing matter. 

- INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by Drug. 
gistseverywhere, Quart bottles 50 cents. 

Case of 1 dozen bottles. $500 Sent on receipt 
of price (orC O D.). Delivered:free anywhere 
within 200 miies of New York 

HENRY B. PUATT, 36 Piatt St., New York 


Reputable 


BECAUSE 


RELIABLE. 


All people of Dyspeptic ways 

fhould learn to iergthen out their days. 

W hen Indigestion maker @ 

Or Constipation, worse than all, 

Makes life a burden, be-rin m‘nd, 

In TARRANE'’S SELTZER health you'll find. 


Woops LAE 


ONLY DRESSING 
HAT WILL PRODUCE 


OLISH NKING KIN 
KING 


LARGE BOTILES2 S 


ALL SHOE DEALERS SELL! | 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


1878. 
Highest Award tew Orleans Exhibition. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ASTINGS 


DLAS 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tempie 
the Cathedral, Boston: Pivymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1.350, 


CHURCH ORGANS*ror 


very partofthe country. Weinviteattention to our 
new styles of PARLOR ONGaNs, at from 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are Invited. to apply to us 
for al: information connected with our art. DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


THE VERY PFST_. 
Chureh Light. 
GAS or ELECTRIC. 


fiver one hindred stvles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for concewatde ure, Catalogues 
iree. Please siate wants. 
WHEELER BEFLFCTOR CO. 
2) Washineton st, F.. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, 
ONo. St... Philade!phia. Pa 


No. 1 Suit 


Terry, $6 
.Plosh, 6 


cuurcn LIGHT 
FRINK’S Patent 3 


fercablished 1857. 


mm Dom t be deceived by cheap imitations. 
P. FRINK, Peari St., N. 


CLINTON H.MENEKELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, Y., 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY. 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churches, Schoois, ete ; alec 
Chimes and Peals for more thap 
nalf a osntury voted for anpertortty 
over all otbara 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis 
CHIMES aNv for CHURCHES "ae. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addres 

H. McSHANE & CO., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,farms,ete, FULL 
WARKANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


— FOR — 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


® A POTENT REMEDY FOR * 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Vys«pepsia, Chronic and 
Gaetro Intestinal (atarrh, Cholera [nfantum and in 
eon: el. ‘ente 'Mee - 


Over 5.1 pnrsicfans have gent to ne the moct flatter. 
ing opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for aii di 
arising from improper digestion. 

or 2) years we have manufactured the Digestive Fer- 
ments expressiv for PHYSICIANS’ use, and for the past 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day it stands without a rival asa Gt 
tive agent. It is not a ‘secret remedv, but a scientific 
preparation, the formula of which is plainly printed on 
each bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
mannfacture. It is very agreeable to the taste and ac- 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. 


cenerally. Price 81.00. Sold byD ts, or 
WM. F. KIDDER 
MANUPACTURING CHEMISTS, 
Jekn st., N. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


LITERARY QUERULOUSNESS. 


It ig a rather encouraging fact, says Mr. 
T. W. Higginson in ‘‘ Harper's Bazar,” 
that women, who are reputed to be nat 
urally tearful and over-sensitive, have on 
the whole shown more equaviml'y than 
men as regards authorsh!p Tuey seldom 

fill the newspapers with complaint as to 
the non-sppreciation of this or that par- 
ticular work, or draw an indictment 
against a whole nation for not es'ima lag 
them as highly as they set themselves. 
Actresses, or those who would fain be 
such, have done this; but their case isa 
little different, and their terrible depend- 
ence on the immediate hand-clapping of 
their audfences may in part explain It. 
Such atone of l«mentation is not, I am 
sorry to say, very rare among men ad- 
dicted to authorship, especialiy the 
younger men and tbe minor authors ; but 
it is pleasant to know that it is not often 
practiced by women. It will be a good 
thing if the constitution of their sex keeps 
them clear of thiserror. Alphonse Karr 
held that every woman who wrote for 
pub ication did the world two wrongs: 
she increased the number of books, and 
diminished the number of women. It is 
8 mething if, by being an autbor and stli) 
remaining a woman, sbeé can diminish the 
number of Iiterary complatners, 

The basis of all this weak habit of com. 
plafat is the assumption by the author of 
the pickpocket’s plea that the world owes 
hima living. Orif it be objected that 
there {s at least no necessary dishonesty ip 
the suthor’s life, his case may certainly be 
likened to that of the Indian mentioned 
somewhere by Emerson, who went away 
wrathful because the family needed none 
of his blankets, and muttered, ‘‘Do you 
mean to starve us ?’ No» human being bas 
aright to say to the world, ‘‘1 have put 
a great deal of work into this article, and 
therefore you are bound to buy it, whether 
you want it or not.” The business of 
each person who wishes to make a living 
by work is to fiad out whatthe world 
wants, and supply that. If you say that 
the world needs to be educated, teat fs 
very true, but we cannot expect it to pay 
for its education at our hands; we must 
first convince it that we are the wiser. 
Toat takes time, patience, even abstem!- 
Ouspess, on the part of the teacher. The 
great inventor is often half starved before 
he satisfies the public that he can do 1! 
good: why should the great poet expec! 
to fare better? When the misanthrore 
in Coleridge’s poem complains that *‘ the 
good great man” rarely gets what he 
ought in this world, and that it is a rare 
thing 
‘*If apy man obtains that which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he obtains,”’ 


the poet points out to him that the very 
test of the good great man {s that he shoulc 
be able to forego these petty prizes; and 
Coleridge says : 
‘‘ For shame, dear friend! renounce this 
But it is so much easier for any unsuccess 
ful literary aspirant to pose as the gooc 
great man than to look truth in the face, 
that the canting strain is not yet ended. 
No one can say that literature per se is 
not richly rewarded in America when «4 
man happens to hit the taste of the public 
A single writer of cheap stories In the Jas: 
generation, ‘‘ Nod Buntline,” was reported 
to have made $60 000 by his books in» 
year ; and the late John G. Saxe is said 
to have been paid $5 000 a year for a poem 
a month Grant that nelther of these 
wri'ers represented the most valuable kind 
of literature yet that is the very thing 
which the public has a right to decide for 
itself. If it errs, itis not a moral error, 
but a mental one, and to be remedied only 
by improved education. If people prefer 
poor music to good, or Palmer’s statues tv 
those of Michael Angelo, the remedy ifs 
not to denounce but to correct them, one 
of the best methods being to give them 
the si, hi or hearing of somethiag better 
The way to eupplant poor )iterature is | 


simply to provide good literature—the] 


very last method which some of t e lo ud 
est complainants seem ready to apply. 
Once reason why women are less dis 
posed to share in this psevishness is, | 
suppose, that thry write more generally 
from some moral motive, and less from 
the love of gain, or even of fame or 
art. Mrs Stowe planning Unacle Tom's 
death scene beside the communton table 
in the little church at Brunswick, Helen 
Jackson shutting herself up in New York 
to write day and night on ‘ Ramona,’ 
were not thinking of fame, but of a cer- 
tain generous deed to Ledone. Aad even 
where the work is to be performed in the 
study of nature or of society, or even in the 
domain of pure art, a moral quality ma) 
enter into it which keeps a person above 
petty and feverish ccmplaints; and thi+ 
moral quality {s especially likely to be 
found in women. It is found also in the 
tropgest and most permanent work done 
by men. There never was a better in- 
stance of it than in the case of Thoreau, 
carrying on his back up to his attic cham 
ber the seven hundred unsold copies (ou! 
of nine hundred) of his first book ; ano 
patiently adding in his dtary that he 
should nevertheless take up his pen to 
record any new fact or thought with a 
much interest as ever. Ha had a certalz 
work to do, after his own seemingly self- 
willed fashion ; and he could not foresec 


that after his death three separate memoir 
of btm would be written, and that the pub 
iic would call for six p sthumouse volume: 
of the writings that bad seemed to interes 
it so little. This it is to be manly ; and 
triad by this standard, there is more tru: 
manifoess in a great many women author 
than in a great many men. Purhaps it i+ 
‘hat women have a lifelong training hl 
the art of suff ‘ring uncomplatningly. 


HE WOULD NOT PaY A CENT FOR IT. 


A gentleman in Birmingham, Ala , seventy 
five yearea of age, who had suffered wit) 
gout for thirty years. was recommended by 
a friend to try the Compoucod Oxygen, bu 
be had so little faith in it that he ‘* wouk 
not pay a cent for it.’’ This friend ther 
sent for a Treatment, and be consented i 
try it. At thac time he was suffering with 
tntense pain in knees and feet; the latte: 
much swollen, Was greatly emaciated, anc 
had been prostrated for weeks atatime. A 
few weeks since this friend visited him, anc 
then wrote as follows : 

CoLumBvus, Ala., June 15, 1885. 

‘*T have jast returned from visiting Mr, 
Ward, a’ d was higbly pleased to find hin 
greatly improved. He acd his wife are i: 
high spirice. He has had aterrible time for 
months. Feet, hands, ankles, and knee: 
had been terribly swollen. For months anc 
months he had not been able to have even : 
part of a night’s. souod sleep. After com. 
mencing the Home Treatment he had on: 
of bis worst spells for two or three days, anc 
had given up all hope even of the Compoun: 
Oxygen. But he@tack to it. The first o 
last week he g ne nigbt’s good, refresb- 
ing sleep. When he awoke the next morr- 
ing he said to his wife. ‘1 have had a goa 
night's sleep for the first time in month. 
Bat this is only temporary. fear I sna! 
oot be able to sleep auy to-night.’ Bat he did 
and every night since he has slept well. H: 
aid me, on Sunday, that his hands were 1: 
heir natural shape now, for the first time 1) 
— months, and that he believed tb: 
sweiling in the knees and ankles would now 
subside, as they were itching a great deal.’ 

Io the Treatise oa Compound Oxygen cai 
be fouaod a full history of the remedy, and «# 
large list of many more such interestin, 
cases, Which will be sent. free by addressinx 
Des. Starkey & Palen, No. 1,529 Arch Street, 
Poiladelphia, Pa. 


ARMY OF 


A bright women are 


now using PyLe’s 
PEARLINE, the best wash- 


ing compound ever made. 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. | 
Every grocer has PEARLINE 
Avoid dangerous imitations, | 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD-NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


lactated Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if they are not properly 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
tien of stomach or bowels 

Very many motoers cannot properly nourish 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 
produces bad effects In the child because of con 
stitutional disease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach: 
hence it is of great value to all invalids, in either 
chronic or acute cases 


150 MEALS for $1.00, for an infant. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drugygiste—25c., c., F1. 
A valuabie pamphlet sent on application. 
Weais, Richarpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


_WILBURS 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
fortrialcan H.O0.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Reversiple 


Kubens., Angelo, Raphael, Munilo 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These gooda are perfect fitting and unex- 
— for beauty of finish and elegance vi 
atvile. 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin 
ciple makes one coilar €qual to two. 

th standing and turn-down collars in all desir 
able sizes and styles. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on recetpt of 
ceats. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 
ree. 

Ten CoUara, or five pa:raof Cuffs, sold at store: 
for 3 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the Worid.”’ 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


RADE 


‘Our Trade-Mark’ Hams 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


| ONE GENUINE UNLESS BHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRAOE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHEO TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in but of uarivalled quality. 
GREATAMERICON To D 
reatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’ your time to get 
up ordera for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, aud secure 
a beantiful Gold Band or Mose 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brase Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICA O., 

O. Box 29 81 and 38 Vesey St., New York. 


— 


GOMPANY 


ACK 
a de 
beverage. tre ens and puri- 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


| 
| 
| 


TRADE 


TUXEDO. 


MAKI 


For the months of July, August, September, 
and October these Knitted Suits will prove 
themselves the greatest luxury for Ladies’ and 
Misses’ wear fur the mountains, the seashore 
They are simply indispensable. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


Sole Owners. 


Ladies Sizts. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most com- 
pléte information furnished, and care- 
ful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Tavlor 


Broadway & 2oth Street, N.Y, 


— 


HOW TO CLOTHE THE BABY. 


Our little book of valuable tnformation with 
regard tothe Care of Iintant» and what they 
shall Wear, sent to any address. Unly one 
stamp necessary. 


6O and 62 Wes: 23d St., N. Y. 


ORCAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Every- 
where recognized as standard in- 
struments. New and Elegant de- 
elans. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree, 


_FAOTORY ANT WARFROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham 8. 


BOSTON. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Soid by druggists, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


—_ 
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